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FOREIGN. 


LIBERIA. 

Dates to the 24th January are received. The co- 
jonial legislature commenced its session on the 6th 
of January, and closed on the 18th of that month.— 
The governor’s annual message is published in the 
Herald, and is a very well-written document. Some 
time last year certain property, owned by the captain 
of a Britieh brig, was landed inGrand Bassa country, 
contrary to the maritime regulations of the colony, 
and it was seized by the authorities. This gave rise 
toa correspondence between the colonial authorities 
and British naval officers on the coast, involving ques- 
tions of considerable importance, relative to the 
right of jurisdiction over certain territory in the 
country of Grand Bassa, commonly known as Grand 
Bassa Point. . 

Gov. Roberts argues the matter with great ability 
and at much length. He-zxpreases the opinion that 
the position as*"ined by the British officers deny ing 
the right ot the colonial government to exercise po- 
litical power, and to maintain jurisdiction over the 
territory in question, will not be sanctioned by the 
British government. -‘In the meantime,” he remarks, 
“| would advise that a statement, setting forth the 
facts in relation to the misunderstandings that have 
arisen between the colonia! authorities and British 
subjects, trading at Bassa Cove, be furnished the 
British government by the people of Liberia. That 
we have been misrepresented in this whole affair by 
British traders, there can be no question.” 

TEXAS. 

PaocLAMATION revoking letters of marque and repri- 
sal against Mexico, 

By the president of the republic of Texas. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas letters of marque and reprisal] have been 
issued by the government of the republic of Texas, 
to authorize individuals to fil out vessels of war, and 
to wage hostilities by sea against the republic of 
Mexico; and whereas it is deemed expedient to re- 
voke all such letters of marque and reprisal, and all 
other commissions of like character heretofore issued 

by this Government: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that [, Anson Jones, 
president of the republie of Texas, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the constitution and laws, 
do, by these presents, revoke and recall, and declare 
henceforth null and void, al! letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and all commissions of what nature soever 
authorizing individuals, under the sanction of this 
government, to fit out and arm vessels of war or pri- 
valeers for the purpose of waging hostilities by sea 
against Mexico, 

In testimony whereof | have caused the great seal 
of the republic to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at Washington on theeig th day of February 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
[.. .] hundred and forty-five, and of the independence 
S of the republic the ninth. 
By the president: ANSON JONES. 
Aspen Smira, secretary of state. 
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Senecnsemen 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO AND TEXAS. 
—, 


Tar Uniren States anp Mexico. The National 
Intelligencer of the 10th inst. says, ‘In confirmation 
ol the reports which have been in cirealation here, 
tid have already found their way into the eastern 
Papers, we learn that the minister of Mexico to this| 
country (Gen. Almonte) has signified to this govern- 
aps the termination of his mission, in consequence 

the passage of the act for the annexation to the 

nited States of the province of ‘Texas. He has 




























ealnst that law, which he declares to be an act of 
otzression the most unjust that modern history re- 
inal being, as he alleges, the spoliation of 2 
ly nation of a considerable part of its territory. 

- minister has further asked for his passports, it 
~ § his purpose to leave this city for New York as 
7 48 practicable, and there to embark for Mexico. 
only a un the part of the minister is, of course, 
“ What every intelligent person knew would be 
Scessary consequence of the passage of thé act.”’| 

el Similar notice of the fact that General) 
Nre, the Mexican minister tu the U. States, had 
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nomber. We were induced to leave out the article 
because some journals just then received, disputed 
the fact, and denied that he had engaged his pas- 
sagé as alleged. No doubt now remains, however. 
Gen. Almonte has made a formal and solemn protest 
in behalf of the government of Mexico, against the 
attempted annexation of what that government 
claims tg be one of her provinces, and has demanded 
his passports, and designs to quit this country, there- 
by terminating all diplomatic intercourse between 
Mexico and the United States,— Mr. SHannon, our 
minister at Mexico, having some time since signified 
to the Mexican government that in self-respect, he 
could hold no further correspondence with their 
ministry at Mexico. 

No official announcement of this movement of 
Gen. Almonte has yet been made, but the fact seems 
on all hands to be admitted. ‘Il secretario,” the 
Washington correspondent of the Richmond Whig, 
on the Sth inst. writes: 

“ Washington, March 9, 1845. 

“The fact may, I believe, be relied on, that the 
Mexican minister yesterday communicated to the 
corps diplomatique here a protest, addressed to the 
president against the act of annexation. It appears 
that the law was not published, with the president's 
assent, until the preceding evening, in the Madisoni- 
an; which fact alone accounts for the minister’s de- 
lay of the step to which his nation was so deeply 
pledged, and which (pledge or not) she was certain 
to take. Gen. Almonte, | presume, could not act, 
ina matter of such high formality,on any thing 


and an alarm, at the present outrage and the still 
more fatal ones sure to be close at its heels, when all 
calculations of strength must be given to the winds 
and she must fight, as one that fights for life. The 
very humblest of her citizens is aware that, after 
this proceeding, to submit is but to invite a new dis- 
memberment, already avowed—that of California; 
and that the next step, certain to follow ina few 
years, is a blow at her great city itself, her rich 
mines, and her very churches of God, themselves, as 
much as the mines, the objects of an impious, utter- 
ly unchristian cupidity. I have always said that 
Mexico, however overmatched, must make battle.— 
Inferior as she is, she was bound to avoid it, 
as long as she could; and she has done so: but she 
now knows that she can do sono longer. It is no 
more a question of temporizing, but of the most ab- 
ject and fatal submission, that will sacrifiée every 
thing and make any further resistance impossible. She 
sees, she cannot but see, that she has only the choice 
of defending herself against us while yet ata dis- 
tance, or of waiting until, firmly seated in one of 
her own plundered territories, we assail her, from 
that vantage, in her very centre. If pride and pru- 
dence thus far concur to drive her to arms, she is 
well aware, besides, that the present conjuncture 
promises better for what is her main hope, of not 
being worsted—foreign aid—than any future contin- 
gency is likely to offer. English interference in the 
quarrel has been singularly provoked by its fagi- 








tious and foolish management on our part; and the 


(difficulties of the Oregon question come most oppor- 


short of the regular publication of the law, and has | tunely to her (Mexico’s) cause.” 


held back for that the proceeding which, however | The mere passage of an act authorizing the ad- 


calm and courteous in its character, certainly places 
the two nations in an attitude of any thing but peace. 
The document, as far as I can learn its tenor, is to 
the following effect: 

“That he has the honor to address himself to the 
hon. secretary of state of the United States, in order 


mission of Texas into the Union, though considered 


cause of offence on the part of Mexico, perhaps will 
/not induce an immediate declaration of war, inas- 
/much as the overt act,—-the actual annexation, is yet 
dependent upon contingencies which may by possi- 


| 


_ bility still prevent a necessity of resorting to a war. 


to manifest the deep concern with which he has seen | Texas is yet to be consulted. Terms are proposed 


that the president has given his signature toa law 


|to her in the act of congress, which the government 


admitting into this confederacy the Mexican pro- of Texas has not as yet signified an approval of. At 


vince of Texas. 


“He had flattered himself that the right counsels | 


urged by so many distinguished citizens of this coun- 
try, thoroughly versed in its public principles and the 
wise and right poliey that has directed its conduct 
abroad, would have led toa better event. Unhap- 
pily, it has not been so,—and, in contradiction of his 
hopes and to his sincerest vows, he sees carried on 
the part of this government, to its legal consumma- 
tion, an act of aggression the most unjust that mo- 
dern history can record—the despoiling a friendly 
nation of a considerable part of its territory. 

‘‘For these reasons, as bound to do by his instruc- 
tions, he protests, in the most solemn manner, in the 
name of his government, against the law in question. 
He also protests that the act can in no manner inva- 
lidate the right of Mexico to recover her province, 
su unjustly wrested from her; and that she will sus- 
tain and give effect to that right by al) the means in 
her power. 

“He also begs that the secretary will make known 
to the president that, in view of these facts, his mis- 
sion near this government is, from to-day, at an end: 
and he, therefore, asks that the honorable secretary 
will send him his passports—it being his purpose to 
leave this city as soon as possible for New York.” 

I do not, of course, vouch for the precise forms of 
the matter; but deriving my information from a very 
accurate person, who has seen the document, can 
venture to say that this is faithfully the substance in 
general, and nearly the terms of the most material 
sentences. 


Here, then, is, beyond question, the final adoption, 
on the part of Mexico, of that remedy which she has 
long and steadily announced to us as the only resort 
left ber. It has pleased the annexationists to argue, 
in the face of every iaevitable cause given her, and 
of all those solemn declarations which she has made, 
that her pledges were all but shams—the shocking 
reason for which incredulity was evidently, at last, 
her supposed incapacity to harm us, or even to defend 
herself. They forgot that the very worm, when trod 
on, turns upon the heel that crushes it. Mexico foul- 
ly treated as she has been from the beginning of this 
tex struggle, has yiclded all that she could to 
prudence: but the matter has now come to a pass at 
which ail wer peaple must be roused to a aésérituvent 


one time the government of Texas appeared rather 


indisposed to treat with us fer annexation. The 


people of Texas as yet have not had a vote on the 


question. Probably they will be required to express 
Bate , 

_their sentiments through the medium of a conven- 
tion chosen for the purpose. That convention, or 
_the congress of Texas, or both, will cousider (he ferms 
‘upon which they are to exchange “Independence” 
_ for a subordinate condition of society. Those terms 


, may have difficulties in them; —the debt they are now 


laboring under the oppression of, is still to be left 
,on their individual shoulders, whilst the sources of 
nearly all their present revenue are to be yielded up 


'to the United States. Conditions are preseribed also 


j 
; 
} 


in relation to slavery. We start these objections as 
we imagine they will occur to the government of 
Mexico as grounds upon which to hope that war 
with the United States may yet be averted. She 
ought to be in no hurry to resort to such a war, any 
‘more than this country. It is probable that she will 
‘hang on any, even remote hope, rather than incur so 
unpleasant a risk. | 

Several of the public journals which have just 
come to hand, state that all the foreign ministers at 
Washington, and especially the British legation, had 
interfered so far, a$ very earnestly to urge upon 
General Almonte if possible to induce the govern- 
ment of Mexico to make no sudden declaration of 
war on the occasion—and to avoid hostilities by all 
means in hopes that a necessity for that resort might 
yst be prevented. ‘The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Courier says— 


“It would not very much surprise me, if it should 
eventually turn out—if we are so fortunate as to 
avoid war—that it is owing to British interposition 
with Mexico. England knows thata war in the 
Gulf of Mexico cannot be without injury to her— 
nor without great risk to the peace of the world. She 
knows that “the cankers of a long peace and a calm 
world” are only awaiting the chance of an outbreak 
somewhere, to render it general, and therefore quite 
as much we readily admit, from interest ss from 
conscience, she would discountenarce Mexico ‘in 
any hostiie purpose. Moreover leiters of marque, 
or commissions to privateers such as Mexico would 

rapt, could not be otherwise thao formidable oven 
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be, under the cireumstances. Hence we say with- 
out any fear of contradiction that the policy and the | 
interest of Engiand. alike combine in favor of peace. | 
But on the other hand I must in all frankness say— | 
that some of our own most sagacious men express | 
great solicitude about the result. They anticipate | 
that the popular feeling in Mexico against annexa- | 


tion, and the aritipathy against this country will over- | Amongst them are, 
power the Moderddés in charge of the govern ment— | 


and that.in spite of their prudence they may be driv- | 


en into hostilities—and for hostilities even upon the | 


humblest seale, we are wholly unprepared, for this | 
congress, while provoking war, bave actually curtail- | 
ed all the appropriations for the meas of war.” | 


The Baltimore American, in an article upon the | 
subject, says: “There must be »ncertainty as to the | 
course of Mexico until the result is known. If that | 
republic shall not determine upon war it will be ys 
cause of her consciousness of weakness. For Mex- | 
ico knows very well that the acquisition of Texas | 
by the United States is but the beginning of acqui- | 
sitions by which her territory is to be rent from her. | 
The Rio Grande has no more efficacy as a perma- 
nent barrier against the extension of Anglo Saxon) 
power than the Sabine possessed. The process by— 
which Texas was acquired may be repeated over and | 
over again so lohg asthe semblance of a pretext is | 
wanhted to cover designs similar to those which | 

rompted the annexation movement... There are now | 
in California thonsahds of Ameriern vettlers, and 
every year is addingto the number. 
start for the Oregon ostensibly, go to California— 


the Jatter being the syperier country in point of na- | 
But Mexico will gain nothing by | 


tural advantages. 
war. She would only accelerate her own downfall 
by it. Perhaps her rulers may be aware o’ this, 
and a serise of her impotency may induce her to suc- 
cumb since resistance would be worse (han useless. 
Time will disclose.” 


Our latest information from Mexico left there 
just after they had learned that the annexation reso- 
lutions had passed the house of representatives. 
There was much excitement on Jearning the news, 
but it subsided into a reliance upon the rejection of 
the measure by the senate. 

Besides the (mere) possibilities to which we have 
above referred, of obstruction to annexation on the 
part of Texas, there remains some uncertainty as lo 
the posture of affairs.at home, on the question. It 
is Understood that immediately upon the passage of 
the annexation resolutions by congress, without leav- 
ing the selection of the alternative, which Mr. Ben- 
ton and Mr. Bagby avowed that they would not vote 
for the resolutions but for their confidence that Pre- 
sident Polk would select to effect the annexation, 
(without their vote the vill was lost,) nay in order to 
prevent aselection of this aJternative by President 
Polk, to whom all supposed that the amendment of 
Mr. Walker was desizned, to confide the responsibi- 
bility it contemplated, Mr. Tyler employed the last 
momentof his authority to exercise that power hiin 
self, of selecting the course to be proposed to the 
Texars. He designated that of their coming into the 
Union in virtue of joint resolutions of congress, instead 
of proposing that that they should come in, in virtue 
of the treaty-making power, or rather, in virtue of both 
ihe expedients, for the double solemnity of an act of 
congress, and a treaty obligation would be in fact 
included in the latter alternative. 

But the authorities and the peeple too, of Texas 
will no doubt be aware. that the 
president in power, iv such a case, aud posture of 


affairs as this is yet in, is of More importance than | 


that of an ex-president, Propositions have been 
made in due form to the government of Texas, im- 
plying the faith of our government of course, toa 
broad extent; but the acceptance, and the ratifica- 
tion and the actual annexation, require yet much to 
be done, If President Polk and the constitutional 
advisers with which he is now associated would have 
referredand selected the other course for bringing 
l'exas into the. union, as one not Jiable to the se- 
rious and consciencious ohjections which many of the 
purest patriots in the country entertain to the other 
method, they will not be at aloss for expedients 
by which yet to insure the adoption of that 
mode. Many of the whigs especially, and amongst 
them some of the senators, who oppose aupexation 
as a congressional measure, are for ith. 
a trédty, authorised as it now would be by the le- 
cislative power. Committed as the country is to 
Texas on the question, it can hardly be doubted 


that a treaty would readily command the assent of 


two-thirds of the U. 8. senate. 

The possibility of negotiating with Mexico for an 
adjustment of the difficulties which the case involves 
with that power, and of including a purchase of Ca 
lifornia also, is worthy of, aud no doubt will receive 
grave consideration {rom our new aaministration, 


Many who! 


26th ult... he wrote as follows— 


|most important issues with foreign governments, | 


discvetion of the | 


tne form of 
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Minors enlisted. The Supreme Court of Massachy. 
setts, on a habeas corpus, discharged Elias Fiejds 
who had been enlisted in the Naval service of the 
United States, on the ground that he was under 
‘twenty-one years of age at the time of his enlist. 
ment, 

The Congress frivrate, Capt. Voorhees, arrived gt 
Annapolis, on the 12th, from a three years cruise, jy 
48 days from Rio Janeiro to the Chesapeake—aj) 
well. During the cruise of the congress, she has dis. 
played our flag in France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, Sicily 
Malta, Minorea, Gibraltar, Madeira, Teneriffe, Bra. 
zil and the Republic of Rio de la Plata. Passengers 
Mrs. B. J. Cahoone, John Sergeant, Jr.. Esq., of 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 


The United States senaté have confirmed all the 
nominations as yet made to them by President Pox. 


Gen. Jounn Anmstrone; of Nashville, Tennessee, 
as U.S. consul at Liverpool. 

Jonn Davis, of Pennsylvania, surveyor of the port 
of Philadelphia—vice Mr. Cooper. ' 

A.exanper H. Everett, commissioner to China. 

Wiruiam H. Pork, charge to Naples. _ 

Mr. Jewerr, of Maine, charge to Peru—vice 


Bryan, Philadelphia, bearer of despatches from our minis. 
Exyan F. Pourpy, surveyor of the port of New | ter at Rio; lieuts. Acosta and Alvim, of the Brazilian 
York. 4 navy, to pursue their profession in our naval service, 


Bens. F. Butier, of New York, United States dis- | having been on board severa! months at the request 
trict attorney for the southern district of N. York—| of the emperor, for that purpose. A'lso four Braz)!. 
vice Ogden Hoffman. ian boys to be apprenticed to ship-building in our 

Mr. Exias the present charge at Venezuela, is) navy yards. Also the master and crew of the brig 
superceded, by G. B. Shields, of Alabama. Montevideo, arrested by G. W. Gordon, the Ameri. 

can consul, at Rio, charged with aiding and abetting 


’ tii | the slave trade on the ‘African coast. Lieut. Porter 
Tue Capivet. The nomination of Ggorcr Ban- | proceeded: forthwith to” Washington, bearer of des 


CROFT, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of the navy, ‘patches from the American consu! at Rio to the 
which the senate deferred the consideration of until secretary of state : 
Monday iy 1 von that day confirmed, it issaid,) The Constitution frigate, captain Percival, touched 
Outi ormal ppposition- fy at Aanzibar, and sailed thence on the 25th of Noy., 
Als wie New seerctaries and ihe post-masier gen- | for Singepor ll wel 
até . Vosiac ‘ > pore—all weli. 
au have entered upon th duties of their respective | The United States brig, Truxton, commander 
8 The . 7 : : sail ; i Bruce, sailed from Monrovia on the 23d of Dec., for 
was Padi nage eran i | thd ve aad eta: the jeeward,in company with the U.S. ship York- 
a5, as fo the disposition to be mace of the ineime= | town, commander Bell. 
benis. When a radical change is effected a3 tothe | Phe United States ship, Vandalia, Jno. L. Chaun- 
Ger ibeal character of an administratioy, the whole cey, Esq. commander, touched at Jaquemel on the 10th 
cabinet, of course, is usually changed, but where @ uli., and sailed again, on the 12th for Port au Prince 
president succeeds another of he same party itis not __ ay well 
usual to make many changes in the members of the 5. i eda a ne oly 
cabinet. This is the first occasion on which so re. | Phe George M. Bibb, iron revenie cutter, building 
neral a swee | as hanh' | ada ditt a Tali 7 ‘| at Piitsburg, got rather in a hurry, and started off 
Resins a x Fr tt iy q want dex | her ways on Satur tay last, twenty minutes belore the 
ah, page Aha Gauiay, ct dae a © workmen had appointed for launching, and nearly 
‘ime understood. were to be surmounted by adopting | crossed the river. Mr. Buckbart was dangerously 
cal } mn r icine , ‘? } £ M4 ‘a , to — = . 4 . : c as t 
a loin course,—that of the whole cabinet resigning, j injured: Mr. McKee had his arm broken. Several 


w t t 2 " at; ; } »« } af j = ° ° 
vith the understanding that an entire new cabinet | persons were thrown into the river, but were res- 
was resolved upon. This seemed a straight forward | ayeq 


proposition, and certainly the best that could be de- There is now on the stocks at Pittsburg an iron 
vised for the feelings of those that under any circum-  ¢, 


rty-four gun steam frigate about 1100 tons, to 
stances were not to be retained. Mr. Catnuoun, it) J 6 , : 


, ; , _be ship-rigged, and propelled @n Lieut. Hunter's 
he, said, as mighest in consideration, was to be the’ plan Thiecvill be the istineti iron vessel ever built 
irst to resign. : 


Th; su h in the United States. She will not be Jaunched un- 
~ me) , te "ig , , 4 
11s movement was not carried out however, De ‘til next season. 


monstratiuns were made in favor of retaining some | ag , led the “H Wess 
of the members, and one of them is retained. We!, .“*" iron-steamhoat, called the unter,” built on 


have not noticed an expression of disaffection on the | Lieut. Hunter’s plan of submerged Propellers, was 
part of any of the retiring members, or of their’ setae at Pittsburg lately. She is 130 Om 
friends, except as to Mr. Carnoun. His friends are | meet yen beluags to Lieut. McLaughlin, of the ! he 
inanifestly displeased. The Washington correspon- | Navy, and is intended tor Commercial wars: It 1s anid 
dent of the Charleston Mercury, in his letters, re-! that her first trip will be to Russia, to show the Ea 
peatedly indicates bitter disappointment. On the | Peror Nicholas a specimen of American skill. 
{. Capt. Newton, who was tried by a court martial, 
' p04 }and sentenced to be suspended for some years, for 
‘As to the pew cabinet, my prognostications may | joss of the steamer Missouri, in Gibraltar bay, had 
now be considered as realized, so far as Mr. Calhoun, the residue of his sentence remitted, and was reit- 
is concerned. He has not been offered the state depart-| stated by president Tyler just on the eve of his quit- 
ment. Mir. Buchanan is to take his place. Mr. Cal- ting the execuijve duties. 
_houn was not put in office by a party, or for a party | The wreck of the Cutter Vigilant, after a minute 


| purpose, bul by the general voice of the country, for } search, has beea found about twenty miles from Key 
i , . 


objects pre-eminently national. He has made up| West. with the bodies of twornl ihe ill-fated crew. 
rule 


| _Duelling in the British Navy. A court martial fas 








vital to the southern states; he is now in the midst of i 
‘the Oregon negotiation. [t was not thought that a. recently taken place at Antigua on two omearn 9 
president, whose elevation he cordially aided—a citizen | H. M..S..Hyacinth, a Lieutenant and the Surge : 
of the. south too—could have deemed it, consistent |!" fighting % duel, and being found guilty 1. vera 
| office. ul Texas, u was said, hung on it. New York | — A TRE wbig “pee 
peasy only be gained by pha a Mr. Calhoun, and | the service. The er Aarne ie ee 
| accordingly he is sacrificed. His friends are justly in- instructions on the subject of duelling by 
dignant,” &e. jesty. 

Virginia Nuvy Officers. It seems from a statement, 
which we find in some of our exchanges, that nearly 
one-sixth of the officersof the Navy have been taked 


from Virginia. The list of 1844 shows that of the 





Army. A disease has broken out among the United 
States troops statioved at Copper Harbor, lake Su- 


yerior, Which is described by one of the officers, as tao oe tate. 
RL iesont as bad as the cholera.” One man had died}. C@Ptains, in alll 68, 14 were itis VEN 
and many other persons were dangerously ill wnen| Commanders, at 8 ry 
thevexpress left on the 25th ult. Among them were| Lieutenants, 328, 70 1. 
thé ladies of two of the officers, and some of their Tie Masesiie ag 3 Jo. 
children. 2 ’ ’ f 

{ Cadet’s pay. The pay of a West Point Cadet DUrsAty 63, 7 ig 
after the 30th of June. next is to be $24 per month, “His eh bi “a? 4 a 
in place of the present pay and emoluments. titania, ao? Me 4 

+ ’ ’ ~ 





1189 191—nearly i 6th of the 


Navy. Ships ofiar in the Pacific. United States: 
Savannah 60 guns; Warren 25; Levant 20; Shark 12, | whole Navy. 
Relief 6. French: Uranie 60: Triumphant 20; Bosu- ; 











‘ie D4: 4- F.usone 454: Charte 52: ain Fr ei: : seion on M8 
a 24} Phaeton 4; Eeusone 545 Charte rye Ambuscade fur U. S. Supreme Covar closed its sessi0" hs - 
26. English: Collingwood 80; Thalia 42; Atmerica | 5.), inst to meet agal.: ‘he first Monday in Deceinh™") 
OU; Fisguard 4a, Modest 2U; Taibot 26; Carysfort They transacied a large aniount of business dur 
28. English steamers, Cormorant and Salamander. ! Jast three months, but much remained unfinis ree: 
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~~ ru or THE Ustren Srates. - Special sewion 
que Unitep Srares. Sp ssion. 
SPT March 10, 1845. 
STanDING so respi a at 
oreign Relations. Messrs. Allen, chairman, 
C - ier Atherton, and Huger. 
‘On Finance. Messrs. Woodbury, McDuffie, Ben- 
ton, Evans, and Phelps: , 2 
On Commerce. Messrs. Haywood, Dix, Hunting- 
ton, Johnson, of Maryland, and Sevier. 
On Manufactures. Messrs. Dickinson, Sturgeon, 
¢. Messrs. Sturgeon, Semple, Up- 


On Military Affairs. Messrs. Benton, Hannegan, 
Crittenden, Dix, and Phelps. 

On Militia. Messrs. Atchison, Semple, Barrow, 
Fairfield, and Corwin. 

On Naval Affairs. Messrs. Fairfield, Colquitt, 
McDuffie, John M. Clayton, and Dickinson. | 

On Public Lands. Messrs. Breese, Speight, Ash- 
ley, Woodbridge, and Jarnagin. 

On Private Land Claims. Messrs Hannegan, Sem- 

le, Johnson, of Louisi22; Dayton, Thomas Clayton. 

On Indian Affairs. Messrs. Sevier, Bagby, Phelps, 
Morehead, and Atchison. 

OnClaims. Messrs. Bagby. Mangum, John M. 
Clayton, Semple, and Dickinson. 

On Revolutionary Claims. Messrs. Semple, Jarna- 
gin, Greene, Hannegan, and Colquitt. 

On the Judiciary. Messrs. Ashley, Huger, Webster, 
Berrien, and Breese. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads. Messrs. Niles, 
Sturgeon, Simmons, Semple, and Johnson of Louis- 
jana. 

On Roads and Canals. Messrs. Atherton, Lewis, 
Corwin, Sturgeon, and Woodbrige. 

On Pensions. Messrs. Dix, Bates, Miller, Ashley, 
and Atchison. 

On the District of Columbia. Messrs. Colquitt, Se- 
yier, Johnson of Maryland, Miller, and Woodbury. 

On Patents andthe Patent Office. Messrs. Wood- 
bridge, Hannegan, Sturgeon, Speight, and Lewis. 

On Retrenchment. Messrs. Lewis, Morehead, 
Atherton, Dayton, and Dickinson. 

On Territories. Messrs. Bagby, 
Evans, and John M. Clayton. 

On Public Buildings. Messrs. Dayton, Simmons, 
and Bates. 

To audit and control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. Messrs. Niles, Breese, and Corwin. 


Allen, Lewis, 


On Printing. Messrs. Atherton, Simmons, 2.4 
Semple. 

On Engrossed Bills. Messrs. Speight, Greene, and 
Jarnagin. 


et eee 


List OF ACTS PASSED AT THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
victspasted which originated in the senate. An act to 
change the time of holding the federal courts in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

An act to grant certain lands to the state of Indi- 
ana, the better to enable the said state to extend and 
complete the Wabash aad Erie canal from Terre 
Haute to the Ohio river. 

An actto confirm the survey and location of claims 
for lands in the state of Mississir, pi, east of the: Pearl 


P 
river, and south of the thirty-fir: 
latitude. @ “lirty-first degree of north 


An act confirining and assenting to an act of the 
egislature of Virginia, entitled ‘‘An act further to 
amend the act incorporating the Chesapeake and 

tio canal company.” | 

An act extending the jurisdiction of the district 
courts to certain cases upon the lakes and navigable 
Walers connecting the same. 

An act to organize a new land district in the south- 
&n part of the state of Arkansas. 

fact renewing certain naval pensions for the 


a act to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the 
- and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, 
the or the prevention of frauds on the revenues of 
post office department. 
n act to quiet the titles to certain lots in the 


tour Perrysburg and Croghansville, in the state 


Boat to amend an act entitled ‘An act to carry 


‘ tiiett in the states of Alabama and Mississipp1 
he five” compacts with those states with regard 
ting» -’° Per cent. fund and the school reserva- 
ino th “ repeal “An act for the better organiza- 
the state istrict court of the United States within 
5 ds 40uisiana,” and for other purposes. 
haat w estir to revenne cutters and steamers. 
export OW Ing drawback upon foreign merchan- 
Sant; ed in the origiual packages to Chihuahua 
a Fe, in Mexico, and to the British North 


. A 
ise 
and 
Ame 


An act to pro 


‘ 
NX + 


eA ER oe i editaenate 


and to extend the term of enlistment of seamen.” 
making appropriation? for the civiland diplomatic 
expenses of government for the year 1839.” 

An act to authorize a relocation of Jand warrants 
numbers three, four, and five, granted by congress 
to General Juafayette. 

An act restricting the grant of pensions in certain 
cases. 

‘An act vesting in the county commissioners of the 
county of Wyandott the right to certain town lots 
and out lots in the town of Upper Sandusky, in the 
state of Ohio. 

An act toextend a patent heretofore granted to. 
William Woodworth. 

An act to authorize the South Carolina Railroad 
company to import certain pipes and machinery free 
of duty. 

Ain act > oneal to “An act to repeal ‘An 
act for the better organization of the district court 
of the United States within the state of Louisiana,’ 
ana for other purposes,” approved February 13, 
1845. 

An act supplementary to an act entitled “An act 
to fix the value of certain moneys of account in com- 
putations at the custom houses.” 

Senate Joint Resolutions. A resolution explanatory 
ofan act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the payment of revolutionary and other pensions 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending the 
30th June, 1845.”’ 

A resolution authorizing an allowance to Purser D. 
M. F. Thornton, in the settlemeuts of his accounts. 


vide forthe transportation of the 
mail between the United States and foreign countries. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlistment of boys into the naval service, 


—to authorize the attorney general to contract for | 


Th oN ar APE gis, in 


caine napeall ~aaaneal 


An det to establish certain post roxtes. 

An act for the construction and improvement ot 
certain roads in thé territory of Wisconsin. 

An act regulating commercial intercourse with 
the islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre. 

An act to continue the harbor insprovement al- 
ready commenced at the town of Southport, m the 
territory of Wisconsin. 


An act making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments in the territory of Iowa. 

An act making appropriations for the support of 
ene for the year ending on the 30th of June, 

An act to establish a uniform time for holding elec- 
tions for electors of president and vice president ia 
all the states in the Union. 
An act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of government for the year en- 
ding the 30th June, 1846, and for other purposes. 
Acis for the relief of Mark Simpson—of James 
Ritchie—of Gideon Batchelder and others—of J. 
McFarlane—of Asahe! Brainerd—of Joseph Sim- 
mons—of the president and directors of the Dismal 
Swamp Cane2l Company—-of Peter Von Schmidt- -of 
March Farmington—of Thomas Bronaugh—of Har- 
vey & Slagg—of Elisha Morrell, administrator cf 
Joseph Icard, deceased—of Daniel Thomas—of Ed- 
ward A. Lambert—of Philip Schwartztrawber, of 
Ohio—of William Rich—of Isaac Alden—of the 
legal representatives of Alexander Mitchell—of 
Stanley White—of John Adams and John Adams, je. 
—of Samuel Neely—of Walker, Kinkle, and Caru- 
thers—of Benjamin S. Roberts—of Dunning R. 
McNair—of Joseph Ramsey. 
An act granting a pension to James Duffey—to 
|George Whitten—to John E. Wright. 
Joint Resolutions. A joint resolution authorizing 











copies of a proposed edition of the laws and treaties 'the sectetary of war to pay any balance that may be 
of the United States—for distributing the work on due the Shawnee Indians who served in the Fiorida 
the exploring expedition—amendatory of the resolu- | war—for annexing Texas to the United States—to 
tion passed April 30, 1844, ‘respecting the applica- | change the name of the brig ‘Daniel Webster” to 
tion of certain appropriations heretofore made”—to | 4deli+s, and the name of the schooner “Mary Frances” 
suspend a part of the third section of the joint res- | to that of Isabella.—authorizing the postmaster gener- 
olution of the llth September, 1841, relating to!al of the United States to contract with railroad 
armories—authorizing the employment of additional companies in certain cases, without advertising for 
inspectors of the customs at the port of New Orleans / proposals therefor—directing the secretary of the 
—for the relief of Mrs. Mary W. J hompson, widow | treasury, whenever any state shall have been or may 
of Lieut. Col. A. R. Thompson—directing an exami- | be in default for the payment interest or principal on 
nation of Putman’s ploughing and dredging machive. | investments in its stocks or bonds held by the United 

Acts pasesd which originated in the house. An act States in trust, to retain certain moneys to which 
making appropriations for the current and contingent such state is entilled, for the purposestl:srein named 
expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling —for the benefit of Frances Slocum and others, of 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes, for | the Miami tribe of Indians—to fix the time when the 
the fiscal year commencing on the first day of July, act to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the use 
1845, and ending on the 13th day of June, 1846. | and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and 


An act to authorize the sale of two Arabian hor- | 
ses, receivied as a present by the consul of the United | 
States at Zanzibar, from the Imaum of Muscat. 
An act to correct a clericalerror in the act sup- |} 
plementary toan act to regulate arrests om mesne | 
process in the district of Columbia, and to amend the | 
title thereof, 
An act to alter the corporate limits of Georgetown. | 
An act making apppropriations for the payment of | 
navy pensions for the year ending June 30, 1846. 
An act in alteration of an act entitled ‘An act to | 
establish a port of delivery at the city of Laf: yette, | 
in the state of Lovisiana.” | 
An act to change the time for holding the circuit | 
and eriminal courts in the county of Washington. 
An act for the admission of the states of lowa and | 
Florida into the Union. | 
An act making appropriations for the service of 
the post office department forthe year ending the 
30th June, 1846. | 
An aet making appropriations for the support of | 
the military academy for the year ending June 30, | 
1846. 
An act making appropriations for the payment of | 
revolutionary and other pensioners of the United 
States for the year ending the 30th of June, 1846. 
An act supplemental to the act for the admission 
of the states of lowa and Florida into the Union, and 
for other purposes. 
[This act relates exclusively tothe new state of 
F jorida.]} 
An act supplementary to the act for the admission | 
of the states of Iowa and Florida into the Union. 
[This act relates exclusively to the new state of | 
Iowa. } 
An act for the purchase of certain copies of the 
history of Oregon, California, and the other territo- 
ries on the northwest coast of America. 
An act making apprepriations for the naval service 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1846. 
An act making appropriations for certain fortifi- | 
cations of the United States for the year ending on 
the 3Uth of June, 1846. | 


An act providing payment for certaig military 


‘ 
‘ 











Nean provinces ad joining the United States. 


services in Florida, i 


\journed, has become a law. 


for the prevention of frauds on the revenue of the 
post office department, passed at this session, shall go 
into effect. 


Tue Revenve Cutter Bitz, which president Tyler 
returned with his vero a few hours before congress ad- 
It passed the‘senate, the 
veto notwithstanding, with but one dissenting voice, and 
the house by a vote of more than two-thirds, as 1s re- 
quired by the constitution, in such cases to make a ve- 
toed bill alaw. This is the first instance of the kind 
since the formation of the government. 

The bill making appropriations for. the improvement 


‘Of harbors and rivers, and for the continuation of the 


Cumberland road, iaciuding, says the National Intelli- 


_gencer, more beneficial! legislation tha’ all the other acts 


of the session put together, was retained by the president 
withou: being either approved or returned with a veto, 
and was thus best. 

The bill for establishing the Smithsonian [stitute afid 
the bill of indemnity for Freuch spuliations prior to 1800, 
both failed to pass. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MERCURY. 
Washington, Feb. 28, 1845. 

The passage of the Texas resolutions, is consider- 
ed here a great Calhoun triumph; and although it 
may have been won by proscription from the new 
cabinet, it will only add to the distinction and glory 
of the achievement. Time will shew whether it is 
the best policy, even for success, to turn away from 
the purer portions of a party, and seek by tho pow- 
ers of the government to keep the corrupt portion 
in coalescence and power. The former will support 
the administration, if it carries out correct princi- 
ples, whether they enjoy its patronage or not. It js 
therefore needless to conciliate thom, for their integ. 
rity commands their co-operation. But the corrupt 
interest which put upon the country the present tar- 
iffi—which as | write, is just passing in the house, a 
two million internal improvement bill—has only to 
threaten opposition, and it immediately is lifted up 
to confidence and power. What is this but fostering 

An act to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service fur the fiscal} 
year ending 30th June, 1845.” 

An act explanatory of an act entitled “An aet 
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3° Florida 5,318 03 29>"? 5,661 57 93.330 49 the. British cannon i > patriotism that resisted| 6. Private mail expresses forb € 
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é — 3 71-4 independence, will not slumber now fed» . ersons sending letters by an unlawlul descend to 
7 Total 1,605,264 Ob 9,016 (44 30 1.177.325 711.42 276 63 olidsederos: adda Unt: fogtn' ot dint ’ he er the mode are made puni-habie. Any persons who shall cating som 
ee *First three-quariers of the year. 1453,276 65 8 warlike offence. in mukine pase subtlety deposile a letter at any pluce to be carried by unlawful There is a 
ch = Fister ag a esse Ay iewed attacks upon | means, 15 subject to a fine of fifty dollars for ever ey na! impro 
:) W VER BENNO: Seas Wiatever aiechae, te gr neon’, fence. The law at full, wiil be inserted in our aaa re-opened | 
eae higs. Terms expire. ; concerti neces existed among democrats | number, : two ye; 
) eis. wis ite ee ow : it mit rence eet We Pexan annexation, the pre. red cya 
[ee : “ : a. , d, ame, To an entmmen wi triumphantly sust: : —— 8 
t a Wim. U pham, Vt. 1x49 i. Woodbury. N. H. 1847. (usehearted American statesmen w shy “3 of those] The St. Augustine (East Florida) News says: “We shown for 
#. S.S. Phetps, do. = 1851 | C.G. Atherton, do. 184 lv resented Britis ' o tive fearless- | jearn that eapiain H. L. Thisti are tog 6m head, and 
, tee 1 C Bates. Mass. 1847 | J tg n, do. 18g fey Tesente ritish interference in American affairs. P - de Shistle, United States Tit soure. : 
| oe ‘ ss. 7) 5. M Nites Vt. i949 Whatever may have been thought of ber agent, has recently seized a large tity of ree of + 
ei: Da do. 1851], 4 A. Dix, NY 1847 Origmally by many Bat Nolet. a fi selva red cedar and other tiraber, at the Fae a the St evil, and th 
:| .Simmons, R. 1 1847, DS. Dr kinson, do. 1851 question has now assumed a character of nati iT wannee river, cut upon the public lands by certaio Silence ag ; 
*. : 4 1851 | J Buchanan, Pa. 1849 tat wil promptly unite the millions of ype Be individuals.” — there, 
é uutmeton, CL In51 4D Sitorzec fn ; ¥, , an clo, it w 
§ ‘ geon, da. J85] 'eemen m hurting defianee at all the kingly combn- _— , il 
& 3 w W. Miler, N. J. 1847 | WH Haywooa, NC 1049 nations which British strategy may Geant a ‘i .: Mr. Pork’s Famity i Scottaxp. A correspon aot ae 
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R. Johnsen, do. § 1851 | A. P. Baxby < d “ 1349 pe - pregnant with momentous indications. The |as descended from an eminent citizen of that town.” _ other, 
W.S. Archer, Va. 1847] R. J. Waiker M “ 1847 sathets 1 oie influential British Journals, however [Mew York Post th we fi: 
W. P. Mangum, N C1847 | J. Speisht, — oe ee ere Ab pie blue-light allies in this Dunbar—President Polk. We are informed, from “Quivocatior 
J. M. Berrien, Ga. 1847 | Wm. Allen, Orin 1849 Adored cas! be ya in arousing all right-minded | excellent authority, that the president of the Unite It is true 
A. Barrow, La. + 1847:| E. A Hannegan, Ia. 1849 The denuriciati e - ence of our common country, | States of America is the heir and descendant of out What some 
H. Jobnson, do. 1849 +5. Semple, IIL rn rare i Br oe y of those jourvals are po longer | late worthy and respected Provost Pollock, Polk, of free trade 
S. Jarnagin, Tenn. 18471] 5S. Hreese, do. 1349 are fulusi shad sprerenn secretary or minister, but | Poke, of our ancient burgh. Provost Polk discherg ardolis ex 
J. T. Morehead, Ky 1847 }.D R Atcheson, Mo 1849) for Nie et pcm Re e French monarch himself,|ed the onerous duties of chief magistrate of this Of goad Purp 
J. J. Crattencen, do. 1849 | T. H. Be . sing to coalesce with Great Britain in con- | burgh during the years of th beilion—1745 and SUSDi¢j 
ier . Benton, do. 1851) trolling the negotiations betw he Uni y Ct Pn tbominnn 
T. Corwin, Ohio, 1851 | C. Ashley, Ark. 1347/ and Texas! The bitt bi Po the Jnited States | 1746, with great credit; and received for his ioyal br uttable, 
W.« Woodbridge, Mb 1847 | A. H. Sevier, do. 1349. former Ame ts pepetecaamee the British towards a } and patriotic conduct the thanks of the king’s © Pinder, Th 
24 Whigs. Lewis Case, (Mich. 185) Philippe t rican minister, for counselling Louis | vernment. The Provost was a person of considera is Ought 1 
25 Locos. levelled with sath vs Right of Search,” is now | ble property, ond bad the influence to becomt chie borating 
Such was adnestqven dhe ‘ates eb: Mecdhi 1005 Be hes eperowss, gro ag force against that saga- magistrate in opposition to the powerful family ° pl ives ¢ 
there being three vacancies. the legisiatures of Vir- {extracts whi r So vl ‘milippe, says one of the | Faa, or Fall, who, for a perioa of nearly one v9 i hing wi 
inia and Jndianahaving failed to make elections ictal otal — " et eralists have exultingly quoted | dred years, swayed the politics of ihe tow - t. * hiddie, w 
and that of Vennessee not having met the past year. | 8 beep Laon M4 Hovey ogg i ‘Louis Phillippe is too | Polk died in the year 1752, and his properly and el *a'on, ean 
The sppointment of Mr. Buchanan of Sri egg He a ane aoe ibe United States not to know | fects came into the possession of nis brother f tin, ‘eilerates 
and Mr. Walker of Missis. tw the i AP : _ endering: imself the tool of Mr. Calhoun, he | drew, who settled in the state of Tennessee, or the dj 1) that ha 
nets -vacanvies {rom euch alae hid steals at, leuve: poses tilmeell to the contempt of ail inat is emi- | southern part of North Caroiina. Aithou rh this stat _ on y forgets t 
a Hheat, intelectual, and philanthiropie im the Unwnl” | of -eale smi Bye) “e peard 0 ally 
er | Oue more extract d r I tt } S ! A th ~ wesiern hemisphere may never have he . : tele j conden 
Survey. Lieutenant J. E. Blake, of the U é act, aud we disuiss the su ject till} the Provost ot Dunbar being ci J among 0s ® adh 
e » nited an t > . . * : \. Ciasst al tw] : Nii: ere 
’ |another day. The British journals, which are thus} who added to his family influence, still, when he aunt of ath 
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stroy it?) Tt is the meaning voice of the people, which 
Wise rufers listen to revereotly, and which fortels the 
er of head-trong Panis, who 
thiok to stay the storm with a straw, and the torrent 
witha feather, It is not by denouncing discontents, 
but by removing their causes,—it is not by vain words 
and faithless promises, but by substantial acts and 
honest reforms, that a people can be brought back to 
love aad reverenes a government that has cursed 
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sways the sceptre of the most powerful nation of the the far better office of guarding its poppesens: Cam 
new world, ve t-ust he will endeavor Lo. render more absurdities. But nothing hamaa is COEtaIN, and ‘3 v 
durable the good understanding between the states it appears that some wicked SHOES SE, 242 oR “y mn 
and the mother country, an} ever miod Provost Polk’s ,pering with the simplicity of his br ains artd ne , a 
toast, ““May-ne’er war be among us,” ove familiar to mess of them. He taiks—he, the siya ° re | 
many old inhabitasts to this day, Provast Poke’s toast, United States, on the noblest Rnipeuvkse Biede hiss i'l 
and the effects of his experience of “‘tie 45.” | words were to bs marKod by ail the thiaking net :o! 
[Berwick Warder. (the eiviliz-d vorld—he talks avout a reverie tacuf, 
A correspon lent of the Penns;ivanian furnishes with discriminations for protect m, aiid avo al renee | 
the following communication in relation to the an- ) being ihe principle and protection Vie tnetden!, with as them with long and systematic misrate. 
cestors of Mr. Poik much gravity and cosmposure as if he vere nottalk- 9 And, beyonl this threat of fatherly displeasure 
Messrs. Editos: Aithouzh the genealogy of Presi- | ing nonsense. Why, is thers aseas.dle manin the: aad chastisemeot if we are nauznty, what has Mr. 
dent Polk is a matter of no eartiily inoment, having ‘United States, who does not kaow that reve ant Poik doae or even promised, to allay the deep dis- 
had no influeuice in the late election, yet as you have protection are principies directly and. irreconecilvanly contents that he k lows to exist, and to exist with 
inserted an article making him tne deseendant of a lat war with each other. ‘The objects af taxation for angie canse, in that portion of the Unton from which 
Scotch Provost, I send you the following authentic revenue, are the estate of the gavernment, which it, he comes, and on subjects that underlie the whole 
account of his descent. will seek on revenue principles, to enlarge and fos, character and acti ab of the federal government ,— 
Robert Polk was born and married in Ireland; his (ter, as the individual iis plantation. Protection taxation and expenditure. Are we to be tortured to 
wife, Magdaien ‘asker, the heiress of Mowning from its most modest to its most impudent demands | raise enormous revenu2, ant then see it wasted in 
Hill. They had six sons and two daughters; Robert] in every one of its stages, alms only to embarrass, to corruptexpenditure, without complaining? and when 
Polk, the progenitor of Janes Knox Polk, was the | wither, to desiroy these sources of sustenance to the we complain, are we to be appeased with homilies 
fifth son; he married a Miss Guliet, and removed to} government. It gains nothing—it ean gain nothing, | about the sacredness of the Union? ; 
North Carolina. Ezekiel Polk, the grand father of | but by working out this ruin to the taxed branches of; Congress has appropriated millions at this session 
James K, Polk, was one of his sons. trade. But we forbear to expatiate. _ | to internal improvements. Mr. Polk's own party 
The Polk family settled in Somerset county, on Of a piece with this flummery about revenue for, have thus revived a policy, the constitutionality of 
the Eastern Sore of Maryland, formeriy one of the { protection anid discrimination for incidents and poke- which he and they have so often denied, and he says 
strongest federal counties in the Union The Polk , berries for prircipie, is that other precious piece of not one word about it in his inaugural, His votes in 
family, fron: the beginning, were democrats, and { nonsense about “equal protection to all classes.” [f congress, and every declaration of his, when free to 
bee the ently demecrats of note in that county, all interests are equally protected by laying taxes— speak his real opinion, stand as so many pledges 
were called the democratic family. O:+ the nume- ythen all pay an equal portion of the tax and get an against the protective policy, We know well what 
rous descendants of the family, so far as the writer | equal portion of the protection, aad great Heavens! his convictions are. With what purpose then, on 
knows, they have witha single exeption. been con- {what an amount of impudence it takes to maintain this overshadowing subject, has he clothed himself 
sistently democrats, G..G. that anybody gains anything by it! Protection toex- in words of ambiguous import, _ phrases that have 
[A biograpiica! wotics of Mr. Polk’s family in the [ist at all by taxing, (that ts by taking money from the | been made the mask of every degree of unjast taxa- 
Democratic Review, refers tu Ireland as the place (people) must he partial. It must give to a man more tion and woceenal yatinnay protection? Why has he 
from whence they emigrated to America. } than it takes (rom him. Cana man be sincere then,’ defiled his speech with cunaing eq livocations about 
womens OC if s0,can he be in his senses, when he talks of incidental protection, when he kao:ws this was the 
benefitting all classes by laying taxes on them—en- very pretext of the tariff of '42—the very language 
lriching them by taking away their property—filling by which its coatrivers justificd i? He has openty 
CoMMENTS OF THE Press on THE PRESIDENT’s IN- | vessels by turning them upside down and allowing denounced the injustice and oppression of this act,— 
avcuRaL. The peculiar position of Mr. Carnoun, in‘ water to leak upward! We are tired of ali this aad what then are we to infer fron his sanctioning 
regard to the nes administration. induces the public | fudge, so much so, as to be absolutely refreshed when and adopting the phraseology of its advocates and 
to be curious to see what is said by the papers known | we meet with a piece of plain, unmitigated, unequi- authors? Such things do not satisfy and appease,— 
to be devoted to |:is interest, and presumed to speak | vocal hostility. they fill men with new doubts and deeper indigna- 
more or less distinctly, his sentiments. What then do these equivocations, this paltering tion, They doubt the possibility of reform, and 
The Charleston Mercury of the Sth inst., thus ro-| with principles, mean? Can it mean anything but a spurn an allegiance whose sole fruits are treachery, 
tices president Polk's inaugural address: ‘wish to give all portions of the heterogeneous party | corruption, and extortion. And it is truly a conso- 
‘We present Mr. Polk’s address on taking the oath | that support him, a pretext to say ‘the is all right— ling promise of reforin, when after thus compromi- 
of office. Itis with a few exceptions, a plain and/jsee here, he is for free-trade”—-‘see here, he is for, sing the most vital questions, we are warned against 
sensible documeat, though rather too long for the | protection”—*‘see here, he is for something between complaining and cautioned of the cousequences of 
occasion. Wedo not regret, however, ils views in de- the extremes!” We shall see this, effect, whether seeking redress. 
tail, for in these ays of chicanery, we really learn no- | designed or not. What hope thendoes Mr. Poik’s Let the government establish justice—let it take 
thing about a man’s purposes, by the annunciation of | inaugural afford, of an adjustment of the great ques- off its own tyrannous yoke from our necks and its 
general maxims Mr. Polk has fels compelled to ! tion oi the tariff! We see none, ‘robber hand from our throats. and the Union is se- 
descend to specification, and so could not help indi-| We are not surprised at this tone of the inaugural; cure from all assaults in this quarter. President 
cating something even where he has said nuthing.— we had confidently expected it, and we do not draw, Polk offsrs no such remedy, in these studiously 
There is a siguificent silence, for instance, or. inter- | frem it the conclusion that Mr. Polk is the enemy of equivocal phrases of his, and his taik about the sa- 
ha! improvement—that great gulf which has been | free-trade and just taxation, but that he is the crea- credness of the Union will not be received as an 
re-opened so widely under (he treasury in these last | ture of circumstances and tne humble servant of the _ equivalent. 
two years. _‘fne msatiable and equally unscrupulous | most formidable faction. We are stillas ready as, The Globe itself makes no comments on Mr. Polk’s 
appetite which the wesiern democrats have of late ‘when he was nominated, however, to pledge him all handling of the tariff, except to pronounce it won- 
shown for the pisader of the treasury under this the support we can-give, consistent with our princi- derfully clear—a specimen doubiless of “darkness 
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head, aud whie 
source of waste 


h threatens to become so fruitful a 
» Joes not seem to Mr. Polk to be an 


evil, and the spoilers have some right to iaterpret his 
Silence as a pledge that. he will lay no reforming 


hand there, and 


Velo, it will not be 


bills. We fear 
Nothing. His es 


that’ however else he nay use the 
upon 
that this is what he means by saying 
perch is nearly as unfortunately sig- 


bificant on the other great subject, the tariff, as his 


refusal to speak 


on tout of internal inmprovement.— 


racular siience on the one—oracular nonsense on 


the other, We 


looked for explicit declarations on 


oth—we find nothing about the one, aad nothing but 
€quivocation about the other. 


It is true that on the tariff Mr. Polk announces 


What some 
free trade 


years since would have passed for good 
doctrines. 


Like the word ‘“toccupy” in 


ardoi[? , 
doli's explanation, they were words and phrases 


of good Purport, tif 


and suspicio 
abominable, 
Bod ep hey 
Claborating his 
ok gives too 
Ploughing with 
Is rddie, 
Xa'ion, can be 
“© Teilerates q 
ues, that have 


“iY forgets to reit 
Condemned t 


{ 
to adhere to ths act of 1833. Again we are re- 


orally 


Ought to be shunned, 


whereby free-trade, 


they were brought into disgrace 


are 


general maxims of taxation, Mr. 


western river aad canal) «Ag there is no reasonable doubt of the Globe be-, 


ples, and if that is little, it shall be his faut, not ours. 





The Charleston Mereury of the 10th inst. adds the 
' following to its comments upon the inaugural. 
THE GLOBE AND. THE INAUGURAL. 


ing installed court journal to the new adiministration, 
‘it Jooks ali batural and proper to see that paper bia- 
, zoned with laudation of the speech from the throne. 
‘They who are well paid for praise, shall they not 
‘lay it on thick? And shall not courtiers atter the lau- 
‘guage of their trade? It is all right in the Globe, but 
| we hope that paper is aware thal we take its eulo- 
'gies with many grains of allowance. We have had 
‘too much of this in times past. Putting green spec- 
'taoles on a horse and ieeding hia wilh shavings tiaay 
,do for once, but in the long run even ar ass would 
‘rebel against it. We have asked for bread and they 
‘gave usa stone,—for fish and they gave us a serpent. 


n by peng used as a verl for the most) If we judge harshly, thea, we judge as a people who 
unequal, 


we object to hanging the one about our necks and 


visible.” But it tries to innke amends by blowing 

up the passage into a pretty foam of italics and capi- 
tals—like another ‘‘scurvy pojitician,” mentioned by 
King Lear, ‘seeming to see the things he doth not.” 
The fact is, the whole passage on the tariff, means 
Jan.es Buchanan, and nothing else, except that the 
aithur tried to conceal that ominous siznificance.— 
What sort of pronise of a settlement of the tariff 
this holds out, we leave our readers to judge. 

Tz New casBiner. Ali the menbers of the new 
cabinet have taken the oath of office, and are now 
enzaged in the duties of their several departments. 

Fro:a a number of arucies in relation to the mem- 
bers now constituting the cabinet, which we fiad in 
the public journals, we have room but for very few 
in thia number. SS iffice it Lo say, that they are gen- 
erally commend itory, partaking, of course, more or 
less, of the party complexion of the. publication in 
which they appear. The following, from the Wash- 


aud ruinous system of Tariff! have been many times deceived and betiayed,—and ‘ington correspondent of the Caarleston Mercury, is by 
the watchwords of the enemy | that by the very men to whom are now surrendered far the most wholesome denunciation of the body 
And in ijlustrating and | up the guidance of the administration, and because | that we have met with, ' 


! Jt is inserted of the temper 
evinced vy the partigans of the retiring secretary of 


much reason to think he has been | putting the other in our bosoms, we are denounced | state. 


Mt. Appleton’s heifer and found out 
and just and equal 


made to mean the tariff of 1842.— | 


if those declarations of his in past 
any leaning to protection, and care- 
erate those in.which he unequiv- 
he present tariff and pledged him- 


Qated "a the remark of an ancient Roman consul,” 


Mitided 

Ne h cn. 
oT laj me 
eves ia, hardy 


Produced 


Harrison. 


4V@ been ised to give Mr. Polk special credit 


»anly common sense. which, if it 
acyihing very brilliant, performed 


as rebels, and have lectures on the enormity of not 
Joving a government “known to us ouly by its op- 
| pressions.” 

The Globe says, ‘the dissolution of the Union ig 
an every day threat; it is so familiarized to the pub- 
lic ear that presently it will be thought no crime.”— 
He, therefore, rejoices in Mr. Polk’s “‘hosannas to 
the Union” and lauds his denunciations of disunion-- 
ism. 

If it be true that disaffection is dayly spreading 


of ils opeu avowal, dues the Globe suppose the empty 
thunder of a president’s speech can overawe and de¢- 





and deepening, and the public eur becoinmg tolerant! 


| The Mercury thus introduces the article: 

The Cabinet,—Quar Washington correspondent has 
named the members of the new cabinet, and thouzh 
; they are not yet officially announced, we believe 
| there is no doubt of the correctness of his list tn all 
particulars. He has also appended a rough sketch 
(rough enough in all conscience) of the peculiar 
qualifications of each of the dignitaries elect. We 
need not dwell on that—all of them have been lead. 
‘iag men in politics and are well enoug' knowh, to 
enable every body to differ from or agree with our 
correspondent, for some reason or other, goed or 


vad, Io proserybing eyesy mau suspected of being a 
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“riend of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. ‘Polk has paid an dnvolun- 
tary compliment to that body of politicians of which 
they haye reason to be proud. It was not thought 
necessary te-conciliate them with office—it was be- 
licved that their support.of the new administration 
depended on the ¢:ineciples ‘and measures it should 
uphold, and that they were incapable of a revenge 
that involved the desertion of their political faith. 
We are cot disappointed in Mr. Polk’s initiative.— 
{t is long since we have believed that Mr. Calhoun 
would remain in the cabinet; and save for the pur- 
pose of concluding tue important negotiations for 
which he was called there, we have not wished his 
continuance jn office. Our blood therefore .has no 
answering ferment to this bowleversement. 

“Blessed,” saith the wise Sancho, “blessed are 
those who expect nothing, for they shall not be dis 
appointed.” And in this category of the beatitudes, 
reposing sweetly ourselves, we are neither out of 
reckoning, nor out of temper. We look with en- 
tire composure on the turmoil and hubbub of those 
that hope and those that dread—the laborious tug- 
ging back and forth of those who strive for the pos- 
session of the hide of that patient jackass, the peo 
ple, doomed to be periodically played to make boots 
or the moss-troopers of faction. The whole herd 
of swine, with the devil in them, may plunge furi- 
ously down into the gulf of spoils,—it troubles us 
not. We are spectators, and only will be stirred to 
sympathy by some object worthy the regard of a ra- 
tional man. 

In fine, then, feeling neither disappointed nor wrong- 
ed by the turn of the new administration, we stand 
ready to approve or blame as its measures may de- 
serve. So long as the present bloated condition of 
the treasury continues, we know we-shall have to 
blame, because we know it will be wasteful. A 
flood that hath no strong banks will deluge the coun- 
try. The great subject of anxiety then, and that on 
which depends, more than all others, the, question of 
peace or war with this administration, is the tariff; 
and on this subject we repeat the words of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, of Tuesday, the 4th. 

“The agitating question of Texas now settled, we 
have only one other great difficulty inour way. Of 
course, we mean the tarifl—and upon that great 
question the south will never “‘forbear”—never flinch 
—never desert the duty she owes to herself and to 
her country. pon that question, we hope Mr. Polk 
will be true to the pledges, under which he . -as elec- 
ted—pledges so solemnly made at the Baltimore con- 
vention, as they were made in regard to Texas. On 
this subject, we renew now, at this most important 
and accepted time, the plcdge, and in the same spirit 
which was breathed in the sixth resolution of the le- 
gislative convention, ‘to raise the consecrated ban- 
ner, and battle under it until we succeed.” ‘T'exas 
and the tariff well settled—(to goon with the ex- 
pressions of our Washington letter)—with an honest 
and virtuous and able statesinan at the head of our 
affairs—-surrounded by an accomplished cabinet— 
who will not burn incense to the vanity of the office, 
but will Loldly tel} iim the truth, and we shall have 


smooth seas for two years or more to come, until at\clared that he would take Texas with slavery abol- 


least the question of the succession may come up.” 
Washington, March 4, 1845. 

At two o’clock this morning the house of repre- 
sentatives adjourned, after despatching business in a 
eonfusion and uproar, Known no where else. ‘The 
leading measures, next to the usual appropriation 
bills, in the expenditure of money, are 1. For west- 
ern rivers, harbors, &c., two,millions. Last year it 
was Jess than one million. -2. A million more in 
Jands, 
near two millions for furtifications. 
began his career in vetoing the profligate measures 
of the whigs, and it is to be hoped he will close it, 
by vetoing those of the democrats. Indeed there is 
no difference, between the parties north and west, 
on matters of appropriation. 


The cabinet is known. Buchanan, fer: the state 


department; Walker, for the treasury; (Marcy, of 
New York, for the war department; Bancroft, of 
Massachusetts, for the navy; Cave Johnson, atten 

ou 
will see ata glance that it consists of two things— 
These are the 
essential elements of its composition. [f any of your 
people down south have been for the last ten years 

earning for reform, you will see how triumphant it 
Ss become, in the organization of the cabinet, and 
ain order that this may be made ciear to their entire 
satisfaction, [ will give you a sketch of each of the 


ost office; John W. Jones, attorney general. 


old Hunkerism and anti-Calhoynism. 


high dignitaries composing it. 


1. James Buchanan.—Slightly suspected during 
thé last war of beginning life pot as he ought to have 
done, but now a’ tariff democrat. He it was who 

sted that he had proved before the people of 

Polk’s letter to Kane of Phil- 
‘edelphia, that he was a better tariff man than Mr. 


ennsylvania, by Mr. 





‘Pennsylvania before he Jeft,it, and has lately, by 





| Wirt and a Legare has filled. 


for canals, &e., in Llingis, Indjana, &e., and | 
President ‘Tyler 


Clay. If he believed this in spite-of the Kane let- 
ter, he was a fool: and if he did not.believe it, and. 


——_ 


that great power, which he neither expected nor go. 
‘licited<and it is our honest conviction, that No pre. 


yet tried to convince the people of it,—you'know }-sident was ever more sincerely desirous of CX eis. 


what he is. He is known to be a an-able, moderate 
old Hunker—very timid, and hates trouble. He is’ 
hardly the man to"face Groat Britain.in any difficult 
emergency, much less to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with ber, for which by the late advices at 
Washington she is prepared—reducing reciprocally 
the duties in each country to a revenue standard.— 
He declared in the senate that the act of 1833 gave 
sufficient protection tothe manufacturers, yet voted 
for its overthrow; and -then, with his men in the 
house of representatives, refused both at the last ses- 
sion and at this, to modify the.act of 1842. 

2. Mr. Robert Walker, of Mississippi—iitt rather 
of Pennsylvania; for he was a leading politician in 


two judges in Mississippi,-been adjudged not to be a 
resident of that state. Mr. Walker is a clever man, 
of a good deal of acuteness of intellect and laborious 
in habits, but without much grasp of mind, or origi- 
nality. The greatest financial matter he has origi- 
nated,.is to tax worn jewelry and family plate. He 
goes for .blue beads and pewter.spoons. {[t is sup- 
posed he will make himself immortal by some such 
striking and original measure which will at once 
prove his genius, and save the country. Old Hunk- 
er, No. 2. 

3. William L. Marcy, as notorious as Nel] Gwin 
in the time of Charles the first. He it was who first 
enunciated on the floor of the senate that infamous 
principle in politics, ‘to the victors belong the spoils:” 
He has been brought up in all the impurities of New 
York politice, and does distinguished henor, it is said, 
to his education. His name is the synonym of all 
that is corrupt and proscriptive in politics. Old 
Hunker, No. 3. 

4. George Bancroft, a writer of history, and a 
good pamphleteer, run for governor last year in 
Massachusetts, merely to show him off—for success 
of course was known to be hopeless. Mr. Bancroft 
was a staunch adherent of Mr. Van Buren, speaks 
well, but has never been in active politics, and 
knows but little therefore of its practical duties.— 
Besides he was a rank federalist some seven years 
ago, and therefore makes a better Hunker, No. 4. 

5. Cave Johnson, one of the most malignant, nar- 
row-minded, vindictive political partizans alive, and 
therefore just suited to the post office department, 
with thirty thousand subjects for the knife of party 
proscription, and the strengthening of the administra- 
tion thereby. He has always exhibited the grasp of 
his understanding, by assailing. little private claims. 
On this account he was called by.a member of con- 
gress, “the watch-dog of the treasury.” “Oh yes,” 
says another—‘‘a cur!” He has never been able to 
deliver a single speech during some fifteen years ser- 
vice in congress, on a single general subject of any 
magnitude. He has written doggerel against Cal- 
houn a long time ago, but haies him too much for 
that now. He wasa rabid Van Buren man last 
year, and on the Texas question, the otver day, de- 


ished in it, rather than embarrass Mr. Polk with the 
question. He is par excellence a Southern-New 
Yorker, recognized by all the faithful as an Old 
Hunker, No. 5. 

6. John W. Jones, late speaker of the house of 
representatives, and a regular party-hack. He has 
a good voice, equal to the business of a Virginia 
county court, but will hardly adorn an office that a 
At the last session of 
congress he organized the committee of ways and 
means so as to report against the modification of the 
tariff. A whig, Mr. Chappell, from Georgia, alter- 
ed its character. So also, he organized the commit- 
tee on rules to report the repeal of the 21st rule; and 
the committee of federal relations so as to defeat 
Texas annexation. He has won a title to the full 
confidence of the New York democracy, and now 
meets his reward. He is good natured, however, al. 
though stupid, and rather dirty, but yet fit to join 
hands in sweet fraternity, as Uld Hunker, No. 6. 

Fareweli! I close my correspondence for the gea- 
son, with my bow to you and the Old Hunkers, wish- 
ing you all a hearty coalescence and a triumphant ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Rircuie the veteran editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer, instead of commenting upoy, undertakes 
to admonish, in a very grave style both president and 
cabinet. We extract from his leading article of the 
11th inst, og 

“The present administration. The sa launched, 
and the pilot and crew are on board. e wish her 
favorable gales and 9 fortunate voyage: We feel 
every interest in ber success. Mr. Polk has eyery 
claim to consideration which a pure man, with the 


son is not yet complete. 
Mr. Polk succeeds, then shall we have entire soni 
dence in the manner of the selection. 
thoroughly satisfied with the bold experiment, which 
has been made by the people; and we shall take care 
to practice it in future times. 
spread a doubt over the whole, and make our high 
est honor the football of factious cliques and of es 


equivocation and reserve. 
with all possible respect and kindness, upon bi® 
rests the great, the awful responsibility of its solu 
tion. 


seryice, 








best motiygs, can possibly possess. Ho has-obtained 


ing his clear understanding and strong sense, to the 
‘best advantage, end of doing his duty to the count; 
ie has invested him with the highest honor jin tj; 
world. 


in his hands, indeed, is placed the greatest pogg. 


ble responsibility. Not only are the true Principle 
of the constitution involve , 
but the unity of the republican party, and of Course 
the prosperity of this country—and what is stil} 
more, the purity of future elections for the presiden. 
tial office. 


in his administration, 


In his hands, is placed the result of one of the 


greatest experiments we have ever made upon our 
republican institutions. ts 
have done all the little which we could contribute {, 
his election. We rejoiced in his triumph, because 
the rep.?blicans had not only defeated the bold and 
dangerous politician, ' 
because we expected him to carry out the politica! 
principles of the republican states 
98-99—but because of the great moral lesson which 
was inculcated by his election. 
in practice, as it really is in theory, a popular go. 
vernment. It belongs to the people of the severaj 
states in this great confederacy, to give and to take 
away the highest offices. In the nomination of Mr, 
Polk, this feature was signally exhibited. He had 
been taken, by the immediate delegates cf the ped. 
ple, from the ranks—-from the bosom of retirement, 
and from the great boaly of the people—and piaced 
over the heads of the n.0st distinguished men in the 
nation. It was scornful).y asked, ‘“‘who is James K 
Polk?” and the people res,onded at the ballot bor, 
“he is our man, and it is ou.t right and our pleasure 
to place him at the head of the government.” No 
moral Jesson could be more su bDlime; none more con- 
genial to the true character of our government— 
The moral which it is calculatea’ to teach is, hence. 
forth that any aspirant, who is ambitious of the office, 
should be induced to bide his time, and wait the 
will of the people. 
tion, which proved the bane of the ar'cient republics, 
to repress its too ardeat aspirations-—to avoid all 
restless intrigues—and to look more to the country, 
than to itself. 


We, for our own par 

who opposed him—not op] 
rights party of 
Our’s ought to be 


it is calculatec! to teaeh ambi- 


But it has been well remarked, that the moral les 
If the administration of 


We shall rest 
If it fails it will 


iring ambition. This great issue is now at stake. 
estate the problem freely and boldly, wiihoat 
And we tell Mr. Poli, 


He has taken the first step in his administre 
tion, Jt was his duty to surround himself with th 


purest, ablest, best councillors (in every sense of 


the word) whom he could command for the publit 
He has made up his cabinet—and now i 
has called them to his side, itis in their power™ 


contribute to thwart or to advance the great princr 


ples on which he was elected—to redeem the soleat 
pledges under which he was nominated—to fulfil 
to dissipate the moral lesson which is sought to 
established—to make it the government of the pe 
ple, or the instrument for gratifying the arobition 
aspiring citizens. Mr. Polk will, of course, cone 
them on ail great oceasions—but he will also ~— 
with his other friends. |f there be any particu 
man who is his Mentor, next to James K. Folk, 
man is the most important man in this country. re 
ought to be the wisest, the purest, the irae 
boldest patriot, who breathes thoughout these a 
lands. But further, Mr. Polk should listen - 
sionally to the counsels of his ablest friends ¥ 
around him, as Thomas Jefferson did—otherw > 
president may not only be deprived of many bore 
able suggestions, but is in danger of offending Oy 
able men, who may complain of not being si 
sulted by the government, and (therefore) Ding 
confidence,” (We quote a letter from Was 
now before us.) 


It is the cabinet, however, who a rise 
stant, because they are his constitutional ne ihe 
and they have now consented to participa oy wil 
reaponsibility of the execytive functions. jin 





re his most om 


tand ina 
permit us to tell them, that they now § 1 ie 
responsivle situation. They have ary ie 


selves, by the very offices they hojd, an “00 
lation w ich they thus form to the mora! les 


; jnfuer 
the last campaign, and by the immense "git 


which it is destined to produce on after ime’ 
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— 
ote themselves honestly, faithfully, perseveringly, 
with thdir whole soul, to the public service. They 
must disabuse their minds as far as possible, not only 
of all eager ambition, but all low, grovelling and 
selfish views—to put behind them all petty intrigues, 
all contemptible cabals of party sections or of poli- 
tical cliques—to keep back from office all grasping 
relations or incompetent persons—to advise the pre- 
sident to adopt no measure which is not for the good 
of the country, and appoint no man to. office who is 
not amply qualified to discharge its daties. “Shall 
we have angels then, in the shape of men, to govern 
us?” as Mr. Jefferson asked in his inaugural. No— 
but we expect the cabinet, in these trying times, to 
be made up of high-minded imen, acting upon the 
highest principles—almust their whole lives devoted 
to the public service, with a disinterestedness, an 
indusiry, a patience and perseverance, which nothing 
can suodue—in a word, men of the true stamp, pa- 
triots of the sternest stuff—bold, prompt, energetic, 
unflinching in their duties, scorning everything that 
js little and vile—and-who will boldly tell Mr. Polk 
the truth, at tbe hazard even of offending him—and 
who will never stoop to deceive him, to intrigue him 
out of offices for their friends or burn ifcense to 
any man’s pride. With such men, the great experi 
ment we are making upon the strength of popular 
government, will succeed, and we shall live to bless 
the day which elevated J. K. Polk to the highest 
office in the republic. 





A 





We must expect at the commencement of every 
new administration a rush for office. 
stand there is a considerable throng at Washington | 
for that purpose. Mr. Polk is, in all probability, al-| 
ready harrassed by their importunities. 


for his guidance—otherwise, his steps may be haunt- | 
ed, as were those of General Harrison—his spirits | 
disturbed, his health affected, and he will not be’! 
allowed sufficient time to devote himself to other) 
pressing concerns of public importance. We ad- 
mit the right of every man to put in his claims fer, 
the offices of his country. But is it necessary ior 
the president to receive all these personal applica- | 
tions? How indeed can he recollect what the mul-, 
titude of applicants may say to him on one day?—, 
Is it not suificient, that their applications should be 
made in writing, without any personal application?— 
that he sticald request those who wabt commissions 
inthe navy, war. &c., to hand over their papers to | 
those departments—ari to receive, himself, the pa-! 
pers of 2 more misceilaneous character, or hand. 
them over to his private secretary? ‘Then to direct. 
the heads of departments to overlook them with! 
care—endorse them—-send them to him for exami- 
nation, if he desires to make the appointments, with 
the necessary memoranda to assist his decision, &c., | 
&c. The highest offices, of course, will come per-| 
sonally and directly under his own cognizance. Is} 
it necessary that the various applicants should re- 
main at Washington to await their issue? Would it 
not be belter to jet it be understood, that io man, 
who remains in the city, would receive the office he 
Solicits; but, that he will be informed by mail of the 
resultof his application? Thus, the poor candidate 
Would save the money which his family can come. | 
limes very illy spare—and the streets of the metro- | 
polis would po. longer be darkencd by the applicants 
Who generally throng-the capitol at the opening of 
every new administration? 

One pariing suggestion and we have done! It 
becomes the duty of Mr. Polk, as we have no doubt | 


lt is his sincere disposition, to carry out the pledges | 
We, therefore, | 
Would most respectfully suggest to iis counsellors to| 


Under which he has been eiected. 


lwpress deeply upon their minds the resolutions of 


| Wisconsin into two territories, one to be called Su-'! 


Jo rn 





24 class 
The whole number of tons nett, 
carried | mile in the merchan- 
dise trains in 1844 | 


55,058 


11,166,704 


33,945 





in 1843 9,414,621 
Increase 1,752,083 
Through freight from Boston to Albany— 
In 1844 6,764 tons 
In 1843 5,258 
Tnerease 1,496 
Barrels of flour sent from Greenbush to 

Albany, in 1844 154.413 
In 1843 123,366 
Increase 31,047 


The rt. 2ber sent from Greenbush was 297,404 
bbis, in 1844. 





Connecticut. The Abolition or ‘Liberty Party” 
of Connecticut have come out 
state officers and members of congress for the next 
election. Increase Wilson is nominated for the 3d 
and Danl. K. Marsh, for the 4th congressional dis- 


trict. 





New York Judicial appointments. Hon. Green C, 
Bronson chief justice of the supreme court of New 


York, to sueceed Hon. Samuel Nelson, elevated to, 


the bench of the’United States supreme court. Free- 


We under- | born G. Jewett justice of the New York supreme | 


court in the place vacated by judge Brownson. 
Political. ‘*The Democratic Republican General 


We should | committee’’ and the ** Democratic Republican Young | 

suppose, that he ought to adopt some general rule} Men’s committee” have held meetings at ‘Tammany | Auction duties 
= . — . 

Hali for the purpose, and united in calling upon pre-| 


sident Polk to superceede C. P. Van Ness as coilector 
of the port of New York, by appointing Exiyan I. 
Purny, in his place. 

Tae Empireclub, Isaae Rynders, their president, in 
a note to the editor of the National Intelligencer on 
the 1Uth inst. contradicts a statement which had been 
published, of president Pusk having refused to re- 
ceive them as an association. He adds ‘‘we called 
upon the president at 8 o’clock in the evening, were 
kindly received and invited into the reception rooms. 
We marched in with our music piaying and banners 
flying, and were greeted with a cordial welcome 
from the presideatand other distinguished gentlemen 
who were present,” 


Pennsytvania. U. Siates senator. The formal 
resignation of the Hon. James Buchanan, U.S. sena- 


tor from Pennsylvania, has been laid before the leg- 
| islature of that state. 


Iron works. The Danville Democrat, says: That 
three new furnaces will soon be erected iu Bloom 


with a full ticket of 


— ae eugene 2 n. ained 





lature to commence payment on the Ist of the ensu- 

ing July, aid to fund the interest in arrear to the 

first of Aprilacxt, at 5.per cent., the amount of in- 
terest to be paid annually thereafter, will be 97J6,- 

741 16, viz: 

Amouat of interest on the present debt, 
excluding those portions of it which 
are provided for by specific appropria- 
tions, 1S 

The arrearages of interest to the Ist of 
April, 1845, are estimated to be $1,- 
6UV,00U, which if. funded at 5. per ct, 
will add. 


Making $706,741 16 
This sum includes the interest on that poruon of 
the-public debt, which constitutes the sinking fuad, 
the income of which now exceed3.$67.000 per annum. 
The committee strongly incline to the opinion that 
the revenue of the state, provided by existing laws, 
heretofore passed, and those which have, and it is 
thought will pass the present legislature, will be 
sufficient to pay the whole demands upon the trea. 
sury, augmented as they will be, by the funding of 
the arrearages of interest. 
They subinit the following. estimate as the proba- 
ble revenue trom the enact:nents referred to: 


$626,741 16 


89,000.00 








| ‘The direct and income tax, it is. thought 





will produce $420,000 
luterest on the original debt of the Sus- ree 
quehanna and Tide Water Canal Com- 
panies, 55,000 
| Interest on their bonds for $192,500, tak- 
| enfor interest due the state to Ist Ju- 
ly, 1844, 11,550 
25,000 
Tax oa collateral inheritances, &c. 20,009 
| Tax on commissions, of executors and 
| administrators 20,000 
| Tax on commissions of trustees and re- 
| ceivers 15,000 
From the Baltimore and ,Susquehaana 
| Railroad Co. 20,000 
Dividend on the stock of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Rativoad Co. 10,000 
Tax oa co.wmissions of officers 4,000 
Brokers’ liceuses—tax on plate & watch- 
es, theatrical exhibitions and protests 11,000 
Tax on stocks heid by uon-residents, 20,000 
Pax on certain officers 8,000 
| Duty un promissory notes, &e. | 70,000 
Making $709,559 


_ And consequentiy exceeding the interest on the 
debt including the interest upon the funded interest, 
2,803 34. T 

Should these estimates be realized, the state may 
|do full aud entire justice to her. creditors, without 


township, and that the Montour, Iron company of touching, or interrupting fur aamoment, the opera- 


Daaviiie will add another furnace to their works du- 
ring the approaching summer. 


of turniug out, on au average, about 600 tons of iron 
per week, 


Wisconsin Territory. It is proposed to divide 


perior territory. 

Marytanp. The legislature of course closed their 
annual ses-ion, according to the constitution limit, 
on the 10th inst. 

The session has been quite an eventful one. 

Finances. A number of bills laying additional 


the Baltimore convention. They deserve to be writ-| taxes, have been enacted, and provisions have been 
lel in letters of gold upon the walls of eyery depart- | made for enforcing the collection of those previous- 


Went in W ashington, | 
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Mas SACHUSETTS. Wresjern railroad. 





and 1844; 

Pe veer receipts $358,694 275,139 | 

Meet 371,181 275,696 

™als, express, &c. 23,926 23,046 | 

Total receipts 753,751 873,881 | 
Xpenses in the transportation de- 

wheat 314,074 © 303,973, 
ves Tun by passenger trains 212,892 216,139 | 
¥ * freight trains 255,376 119,703 | 

Th * miscellaneous 31,699 27,566 | 

hte passengers 

1 ahs ee: 17,016 + 49,987 
a 7,314 6,608 

Hy Passengers 

«a3 class 140,868 140,425 


es lvoad. The follow- | 
ing is a state;nent of the Westeru railroad for 1843) 
jupon the state debt, and the bill fixing the Ist of 


ly levied. According to the estimates of the com- 


imittee on finanee, the product of those acts wil) 
soon p'ace the state treasury in a condition to mect 
ithe annual interest upon the state debt, and eftec- 


tually redeem the state credit. 
The bill for funding the arrears upon interest 


July next as the period for resuming payment of the 
interest on the state debt, both were laid over. It 
was deemed better by many to allow the laws to get 


‘into operation ‘and actually replenish the treasury 


before fixing upon adsay tor payment. If we mis 
take not, the treasurer has ample authority to-re- 
sume payment so soon as he is furnished with the 
means, without.the formality of new enactments. 


A report from the committee on ways and means, 
made just before the close of the session, says: 

“The committee proceed to exhibit as briefly as 
possible the condition of the finances of the state. 
and its probable ability soon to resume, and. main- 
tain for the future the regular payment of dividends: 


*~ 


In January ensuing 
‘there will be, therefore, eleven anthracite furnaces 
'in blast in Columbia couuty, Pennsylvania, capable 


| tion of the sinking fund, by the working of which, 
-at a period not very remote, the debt will be wholly 
/exuioguished, That fund amvunts uow.to 91,276,- 
306.79, having been augmented in the course of the 
| past year 989,499. 52. 

There are strong grounds to believe, that the state 
|}may fund the interest due from ‘her do the Ist of 
| April next, and then resuineon the Ist July ensuing, 
and continue payments regularly thenceforth, 

We believe that.every bill proposed by the cem- 
mittee on finance with a view to. realize the ferego- 
ing objects, passed, and have become laws, 
| The Chesapeake and Onio Canal. Besides enacting 

laws laying sufficient additional taxes to redeem the 
credit of the siate, and to sustain the operations of 
ithe sinking tund, by which the debt itself will be 
| finally paid off as itfalls due, tius evinemg adetermi- 
(nation to-place the character of the state above the 
‘chances and contingencies to which it is. supposed 
the proceeds of the public inprovements may be dia- 
ble, alter providing ways and means by taxation 
upon the, people of the state, to redeem its treasury 
‘irom embarrassment and its name from question, 
the legislature have proceeded to enact a jaw for 
/the completion of one of the principal works of im- 
| provement in the construction of which her debt 
was incurred, and which for several.years has re- 
mained entirely unproductive because unfinished. 
Using the precaution not-to involve the state in ad- 
ditional debt by the process, itis prowided-thatthe 
canal company shall camplete the work to Cumber- 
land. 

The intelligence of the passage of the bill occa- 
sioned in the westerp parts of Maryland uvboounded 
rejoicings. Judging by the papers trom thence, they 
must be imecstaeies, A week ago they were at the 
depth of despondence, at the defeatof the. former 
bill... The. antborites.of Georgetuwn, have dicect- 
eda generel iliumination in celebration of the event. 
Onetiuadred guns were fired-at. Alexandria en the 





Assuming it to be the determination-of the ‘legis: 


news reaching that city,. 
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land upon its own credit and responsibilities alone, 
which we have no doubt they will accomplish, now 
that the state has waived its prior liens upon the 
esnal until the debt thus to be incurred by the com- 
pany shall be liquidated; liens, which were and could 
possibly be of no value to the state until the work 
was completed to Cumberland. The state reserves 
the rightto redeem these new obligations of the 
company whenever she pleases. We look with con- 
fidence now for a speedy completion of one of the 
most important works of internal improvement 
which the state of Maryland has ever projected, and 
for the successful developement of incalculable 
wealth and trade to her community. The coa. 
TRape, the row TRADER, the WESTERN TRADE, will 
soon tell, in relief to the people of the state, and 
thereby justify the course of those who projected 
and have stood firmly as the advocates of the pub- 
lic improvements which were designed to place the 
state in the proud attitude of having availed of the 
advantages which nature afforded, to compete suc- 
eessfully with her sister states ir a career of pros- 
perity which few now living would ventyre to esti- 
mate the extent of. : 

The provisions of the canal bill, are embraced in the 
following synopsis: 

Sec. 1. Authorises the company to issue bonds not 
execeding $1,700,000, with preferred liens on the 
revenues of the canal for the payment of principal 
and interest. They may pay those bonds to contrac- 
tors, but shall make nu contract which does not se- 
eure the completion of the work to Cumberland. 

Sec. 2. Regulates the form of, and substance of 

id bonds which shal) not be less than $100 each, 
bearing interest of six or equivalent to six per cents, 

nd specifying the resources pledged for payment of 
the principal within thirty-five years. 

Sec. 3. No sales of said bonds to be made except 
at par, and provides that before any bond is issued, | 
the Allegany coal companies shall give approved 
security that within six months after the completion | 
of the canal to Cumberland, not less than 195,000; 
tons of freight shall be annualjy sent by the canal 
for the five ensuing years. 

Sec. 4. Waives the previous liens ofthe state on 
the canal in favor of those bonds. 

Sec. 5. Provid2s that so soon as the net revenues 
ef said cana! shall be more than sufficient to pay the! 
interest that may become due on said bonds, and | 
the payment of a suin not exceeding $5,000 annually, 
to the holders of the certificates of the Fotomac 
company, for the interest on the same, the surnlus, 
nett revenues, not exceeding $25,000 per year, is to 
be paid to the treasurer of the western shore, and 
invested asa sinking fund to pay the principal of 
said bonds when they become due. 

Sec. 6. Authorises the company to execute any 
deed, mortgage, or instrument of writing that may 
be necessary to carry out the foregoing provisions. 

Sec. 7. Demands of the company the issue of a 
further mortgage on the said canal, its lands, tolls, 
and revenues, subject to the provisions of this act, 
asan additional security to the state for the pay-: 
ment of the joan made under the act of the Decem- 





‘See. 8. Calls on the president and directors of the 





py of their report before the first day of December. 

Sec. 9. Provides that this act shall not gointo force | 
until itas assented to by the company in full meet-! 
ing of the stockholders, and all its provisions agreed | 
to. j 

Section tenth, and last, makes a provision that no- | 
thing contained in this act shall prevent the state | 


from redeeming the bonds and the interest thereon | 2&S%: 


authorized to be issued by this act, if at any time | 


hereafter the legislature may deem it expedient or 
best fur the interest of this state to do so. 

The bill, after mature deliberation, passed, tl:ough 
only by a easting vote in each house, the Balti- 
more influence and the Baltimore and Qhio Rail- 
road influence strenuously opposing its passage, 


Ono. ‘dn act to ‘incorporate the State Bank of 
Ohio, and other banking companies,” Possed February 
24, 1845. The following synopsis of the law lately 


enacted by the legislature of Ohio, is from a Pitts- 
burg paper. 

Not less than five persons can associate for bank- 
ing. Six millions one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars tobe the aggregate banking capital of the 
state, exclusive of the banks authorised to resume 
and continue banking business. = 

State divided into 12 banking districts. 


Summit, Medina, Lorain and Cuyahoga counties} pos 


eom the 12th district, may have eleven banks and 
700,000 capital. 

Trumbull, Ashtabula, Lake, Geauga and Portage 

eounties, being the Lith district, may have five banks 


, Carebemn county may have siz banks and Summit 
three. 

John W. Allen, Joseph OJjds, Danie! Kilgore, 
Alexander Grimes and Gustavus Swan, bark com- 
missioners, to be paid two dollars per day while em- 
ployed, and twe dollars fur every fifty miles travel. 

A “Branch of the State Bank of Chio” must have | 
not less than $100,000 capital, and not over $500,000 
—a free or independent bank not less than $50,000 
capital, and not over $500,000; but stocks deposited 
with the treasurer of the state to obtain notes for 
circulation, to be no part of the capital stock. 

At least 30 per cent. of the capital stock must be 
paid in gold and silver, or their equivalent, before 
commencing business; and 10 per cent. every 90 
days thereafter, until the whole capital stock is paid 
in, unless the board of control cr governor allows 
farther time after 60 per cent has been paid in. 

A tree bank, by paying in $30,000 and depositing 
$70,000 in stocks with the treasure, will not be re- 
quired to pay in any more capital. 

If the stockholders fail to pay any. instalment, 
their stocks to be sold at public auction. 

IN RELATION TO THE 8TATE BANK OF OHIO. 

When not less than seven branches are formed, 
each branch bank ee one person to be a mem- 
oo of the “Board of Control’ of the State Bank of 

hio. 


The board of control'to choose a president and se- 
cretary—to have an office at Columbus—to furnish 
notes or bills to the branches—regulate the payment 
of balances between the branches—to visit by them- 
selves or ‘agents any or all the branches, to learn 
their condition, &c.—require them to reduce their 
circulation and other liabilities at pjleasure—and re- 
quire the officers of any bank to report under oath, 
as often and in such form and manner as directed. 

‘The president and secretary of the board of con- 
trol to be paid such salaries as the said board shall 
vote; also pay the executive committee as much as 
said board deem proper, and the several branch 
banks to pay the same. 

The president of the board to sign all bills, and 
the same to be countersigned by the cashier of the 
branch bank issuing them. 


A bank with $100,000 capital to be furnished 
$180,000 of bills for circulation—¢200,000 capital 
to have $320,000 of bills—§300,000 capital to have 
$437,500 of bills—g400,000 capital to have $535,000 
of bills—and $500,000 to have $650,000 of biils. 

Each bank on receiving its bills or notes, is to de- 
posit 10 per cent on the amount received, in money 
or stocks, with the board of control, to make a 
“safety fund,” and this safety fund to be invested, by 
the board, in stock, or bonds and mortgages. 

The stockholders of any branch bank shall not be 
liable to said bank to an amount exceeding one-third 
of its capital stock paid in; and the directors not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the stock owned by them and 
paid in; but the directors may become drawers ar en- 
dorsers of bills of exchange payable out of the state, 
so as to increase their liability to one-third, and the 
stockholders in like manner to an amouut not ex- 
ceeding one-half. 

If a branch bank fails,a receiver is to be ap- 
pointed, and the board of control to call upon the 
other banks to furnish funds to redeem the notes of 
the failing bank at once. 

The board of control tc furnish all notes for circulu- 
lation, and to be paid therefor by the several branch- 
es of the State Bank. 


IN RELATION TO FREE BANKING. 
Before any company can commence banking busi 
it must deposit with and transfer to the trea. 
surer of state, the stocks of this state, or of the U. 
States, to an amount equal to the amount of eapital 
stock paid in at the time; and must deposit and trans- 
fer such additional stock from time to time hereaft- 
ter, asshall be equal to the instalments of capital 
paid in, and if not deposited within 30 days after any 
instalment is paid in, the franchises and powers of 
said company cease, except to close up. 
The treasurer to provide the bills for circulation 
at the cost of the banks. 


The treasurer to deliver to any bank entitled 
thereto, bills for circulation, to any amount, not ex- 
ceeding the value of the stocks deposited with nim; 
but in no case shal) the amount of bills exceed three 
times the capital stock paid in and undiminished— 
the valyz of the stock to be ascertained by the ave- 
rage price at the New York exchange for feur weeks 
previous to the transfer. 

Each bank to draw the interest on the stocks de- 
ited, unless they depreciate in value; then the 
treasurer has the interest, 

If any bank fails, the treasurer ta sel} the stocks 
at public sale, or may seil them at pm sale, by | 
advice of auditor end secretary of state, and with 


——w 


No dividend to be mede if capital stoc a 
diminished, until made good. ‘ K becomes 

Stockholders to be liable to the bank, not exXcecd 
ing three fifths of the capital stock paid in; and t),. 
directors not exceeding the amount determined = 
the stockholders in the by-laws. J 

The auditor, treasurer and secretary of the state 
are to appoint some person, not a stockholder, anq 
residing in the vicinity of each bank to visit it and 
examine its condition once a year, and this agent to 
report to the auditor. 

_ Any bank may diminish its circulation, by deliver. 
ing tc the treasurer its notes—not less than $5,000 
and receive a transfer of same amount of stock, 
but the capital stock, in no case, can be reduced be. 
low $90,000. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

The eapijtal stock of each banking company, shall 
be divided into sums of $100 each—and bo transfer 
of stock can be made while the stockholder’ jg jp. 
debted to the bank in any manner, so long as the 
debt isdue and unpaid, nor can he receive any divyi- 
dend while so indebted. 

No bank shall take as security, a lien on its capita) 
stock for any loan. 

There must be no less than 5 and not more than 9 
directors of each bank, who must be citizens of the 
U.S., and residents of the state; and the directors 
must own at least one-tenth of the capital stock. 

Each banking company has a corporate existence 
under the bill till 1866, and thereafter long enough to 
close up its affairs. 

Each bank may issue 10 per cent. of its circulation 
in one dollar notes—5 per cent. in two—l0 per cent. 
in three—20 per cent. in notes under five, and 50 per 
cent. in notes of all other denominations under ten— 
no notes higher than 100 dollars to he issued 

No bank to issue any evidence of debt, for circulation 
as money, other than the notes furnished by the treas- 
urer and board of control. 

Each free bank to receive the notes of all other 
free banks in payment of debts, and each branch 
bank the notes of all other branches in like case. 

Each banking company to have at least 30 per cent. 
of its circulation, at all times on hand, in gold or 
silver or its equivalent, one half of which must be in 
gold and silver—deposits in New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, subject to sight drafts, to be equiva- 
lent to gold and silver. 

No branch bank shall be indebted, or im any way 
liabie for, an amount exceeding two-thirds of its cap- 
ital stock, except for their circulation, deposites, 
collecting, &c. 

No bank shal! pledge any of its notes, (o procure 
money to be paid in on its capital stock, or to pro- 
cure stocks to deposit with the treasurer or board of 
control, 

Each bank to repart its condition quarterly, and 
semi-annually set off to the state six per cent. of its 
profitsin lieu of all taxes—and to take 6 per ceut. on 
notes and &c. discounted, 

No person or firm shall be liable to any bank in- 
clusive of liabilities as acceptor of bills payable out 
of the state exceeding one-half—exclusive of liabili- 
ties as acceptor one-fifth, and exc'usive of liabilities 
on such bills of exchange one-tenth part of the amount 
of the notés said bank is authorized to issue. 

No bank to pay oyt the notes of any other bank in 
or out of the state that are noi at par, and no notes 
of banks out of the state of less denominatien than 
five dollars. 

Embezzlement or misapplication of funds punished 
by confinement in the peniteatiary from 5 to 10 years. 

Bank of Geauga, Western Reserve, Columbus 
bank, Lafeyette bank, and the Ohio Life and Trust 
company are authorized to re-commence the business 
of banking under this aot: 

The bank of Wooster, bank of Massillon, bank of 
Norwalk, bank of Circleville, Clinton bank, bank of 
Xenia, and bank of Sandusky, may within one year 
become incorporated under this act, by electing #0 1 
do, and conforming to it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Expenses OF THE ANTI-RENT war. In the Ker 
York legislature on Friday, the following report bs 
the expenses of the troops sent to Hudson, was * 
cejved from the sheriff of Columbia county. 


N. York Horse Guards $430 

Albany Burgess Curps 4550 

Aibany Emmet Guards 3100 

Albany Artiller 

Washington Rigemen and Van Renssalaer 700 
Guards 7000 


Bills rendered to the sheriff of Columbia : 
Bills for transportation of the Horse Guar? | jo 


to Hudson and back paee 
gas 








gud 9300 000 eupitst, 


procpeds redegm notes of the failing bank. . 


~~ Sats Cee 
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FLecTRIC MAGNETIC LIGHT. lt is said that some 


entlemen of Cincinnati have successfully applied 


; e principles of electro magnetism to the produc- 
son of a cheap and brilliant light; they are about to 
oceed to England to secure the benefit of a patent 
nt in that country. We donot know in what 
nanner they effect the illumination, but we are quite 
ure that the principle is nota new one. The pos- 
ibility of an ever-during flame seems to have come 
own to us from antiquity. Tradition informs as 
hat lamps were found burning in tombs, the light of 
hich had not gone out for a thousand years. The 
ritings of Plutarch and Pliny have favored such an 
inion. St. Austin, in a treatise called de civitate 
Dei, speaks of a lamp hung up in the temple of Ve- 
ys,and another found in the tomb of Pallas, the 
readian, killed by Turnus in the Trojan war, which 
mps continued to burn after their removal to the 
tward air, notwithstanding they had been burning 
or ages previous. 

We do not mention this because we believe the 
ssertion, but merely as an evidence of the prevail- 
g opinion. Dr. Knox lately read a paper before 
he Royal Irish Academy, on the principle for pro- 
ucing an ever-burning flame. This wasas long ago 
51842. He supposed the requisites to be a perpet- 
4] wick of gold wire, or of asbestos, fed by bitumi- 
ous springs, or by inflammable gases from coal 
ines. 

The real desideratum, however, is that the lamp 
ould contain within itself a renovating principle; 
Dr. Knox, therefore, went further, and it occurred 
> him, that if a metallic arrangement could be 
nade, by which a thermo-electric current could be 
oduced, intense enough in its power to decompose 
ater, the gases produced by this effect would sup- 
ort combustion, and afterwards by condensation, 
ould be returned to the vessel in which the water 
ad been originally placed, and thence be used again. 
does not appear that he made any actual experi- 
pents himself, buta Professor Botta, of Turin, suc- 
reded in thus decompvsing water, by an apparatus 


fe! platina and iron. 


The subject continued to excite the attentiun of 
he learned for a series of subsequent years, and last 
ear an experiment was made in Paris, which was 
id to have been eminently successful. The inven- 
br, like most of his class, was excessively poor, 
nd found himself unable to procure even the sma! 
m of $200, to aid him in his designs. 

Finally, however, an attempt was made at the 
lace de la Concorde. We learn froma foreign jour- 
al of reliable authority, that on one of the bases of 
ne statues called Pavillon de Lille, a glass globe of 
bout 13 inches diameter, with a moveable reflector, 
as placed in connection with a Voltaic battery, and 
about Jo’clock in the evening, the electric fluid 
asthrown into it by a conductor. At this time the 
‘ lights in the neighborhood, 100 in number, were 
ming; when the electric light appeared, the gas- 
giishad the same dull effect that an oil lamp has 
ide one of gas. The gas lights were then extin- 
ished in order to test the brillianey of the electric 
ght. At the distance from it of an hundred yards, 
esmallest print could be read with ease; indeed, 

"authority assures us that it was as light as day. 
| number of scientific persons who were present, 
Spited the light to’be equal to that of 20 gas 
_ The machine used on this occasion, was 

posed as follows. First, an outer globe of glass; 

pe | by the globe, a cylinder of charcoal, open 
5 thee * and plunged in nitric acid contained in 

‘pated’ obe;—thirdly, in this charcoa! cylinder 
P dilated 4 porous percelain vase, contairing wa- 
tener with sulphuric acid;—fourthly, within the 
the sehictes a cylinder of amalgam wae plunged 

‘from mrp water;—fifth, two copper conduc- 
an empty slobe Sano pointed with charcoal, led 
‘there peace nh which the air had been exhaust- 
This is " ucing a most jntense light. 

h of thas Rent secount which we are able to fur- 

ed upon resting experiment. We have been 
the lobar ainr ens gentiemen, for an opinion as 

guelic lig y = the construction of an electro- 
LWe areon tu e have come to the conclusion 
nee of eles x. verge Of great discoveries to the 
pect almost ro-magnetism. We are ready to 
laws of 1 anything that may be consonant with 
bt Will be pe a an electro-magnetic 
Wi pest, we cannot tell. 

ether We shall b b! 

’, immediate! € able to arrive so near to first 
5 to us to be y, and by a direct process, ap 
char very doubtful, when we consider 

racter of the divine 

quires the use ; economy, which evident- 
to human ind of seeondary agents, as a stimu- 
livine law eae and ingenuity. It seems tobe 
tat of our’ Oe should earn our bread by the 
Nee, bY a chai »and arrive at our greatest conve- 
du f of continuous operations, 


o 
“Ne PUFpOES of Obtaining oil for light we ne- 


a. Cree, . quuthe 


cessarily exercise a daring commercial enterprise, 
studying the adaptation of means to an end; it is on- 


the deep is placed upon our centre tables, and yet it 
is by no means impossible, that the subtle fuid which 
we call electricity or magnetism may become a 
source of light and heat. 

We can scarcely contemplate such a result without 
asking what isto become of the vast beds of coal 
with which nature has so bountifully stored the 
earth? [M. ¥. Tribune. 
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Suipwrecks in 1844. In summing up the destruc- 
tion of life and property at sea, as far as heard from, 
during the past year, between the months of Decem- 
ber, 1843, and November, 1844, inclusive, we are 
greatly rejoiced atthe decrease during the above 
period, compared with the two preceding years, viz.: 
in 1842, vessels lost, 380—lives, 602; in 1843, vessels 
lost, 304—-lives, 642. 

Is it presuming too much to believe that the de- 
struction of life and property the past year has been 
lessened to some extent by the increased sobriety 
and capabilities of seamen? Who can for a moment 
doubt the increased security afforded to all on board, 
when the crew are sober, steady men—when we 
know their increased ability to brave the tempest and 
the storm? We bless God for what has been done, 
and take courage, believing that we shall yet see 
greater things in relation to the hardy sons of the 
ocean. 

The following is a list of vessels, nearly all of 
which were wrecked on our own coast: 

Ships 17 
Barques 2i 
Brigs 83 
Schooners 82 
Sloops 4 
Steamer l 
Total of vessels wrecked 208 
Of the above, there were of English— 
Ships 8 
Barques 
Brigs 15 
Schooners 


36 

Of other nations 21 
To the abuve we must add the loss of 105 lives. 

Twenty vessels are yet missing, and a number of 


story, we fear, will never be told. 
[ Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE HEMP TRADE. The following paragraph from 
the weekly review of the Louisville market, in the 
journal of the 25th ultimo, may be interesting to 
mauy of our readers: 

“Owing to the very unfavorable weather for rot- 
ting and breaking, but little of this article is yet 
brought to market, and consequently the manufactur- 
ers are now offering $55 per ton for immediate 
supplies. The very low price of hemp and of bagging 
and rope is a subject worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of hemp growers, bagging and rope manufac- 
turers and cotton pianiers. The prices now paid 
will not justify the hemp grower and manufacturer 
continuing their business, and the consequence is 


hemp, and turn their attention to producing hogs, 
corn and cattle, allof which will pay them much 
better, and at the same time can be produced by much 
weaker hauds; aud even al the ruinously low price 
of hemp, bagging and rope are so low that a very 


turer.”’ 


PuiapeLPHia. Valuation of real estate in Phila- 
delpbia city and county; 
City, $57,708,858 
Northern liberties, 9,056,945 
Spring garden, 9,149,604 
Kensington, 3,793,508 
Southwark, 5,367,931 
Moyamensing, 2,324,210 
Townships, 12,893,513 


Total, 





§ 100,293,333 


Tue Cincimnari rRovision MARKET. There is a 
change in the commerce in provisions going on 
which will, like many other circumstances, prove 
reatiy advantageous (to the business of the eny.— 
hat change is the greatly increased demand for 
American provisions in Eugland. The last market 
account from England shows that American beef was 





preferred to the Irish. (1 also stated that the demand | 


__— _ 


wrecks have been passed at sea, whose melancholy | 


that very many growers have ajready resolved to quit | 


small profit, if any, can be made by the manufac | 


 —-< Se at ee 


and the price of cheese were increased. If this state 
of the market-continues, the packing of beef in Cin- 


ly after a long series of efforts, that the leviathan of| cinnati will greaily increase, and it will equai at 


length the pork business. We can feed cattle as 
cheap as we can hogs, and the Scioto and central 
counties of Ohio are unequalled in their advantages 
for cattle feeding. Cheese is already brought to this 
market in large quantities, and shipped by the mer- 
chants of this place. r 

On the whole, the prospects of a good market for 
the produce of Ohio is much increased within the 
last two years. [ Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Hoes wittep ar Cincinnati. Mr. H. Clearwater, 
(says the Atlas,)who has been extensively engaged 
in slaughtering hogs near this city for some years 
past, has given the fullowing staie:aent of the number 
of hogs killed at the different slaughter houses during 
the present winter, the season for slaughtering having 
now closed; he pledges himself for its accuracy: 
At Kirby’s establishment 11,906 
At Patterson & Hand’s 29,456 
At J. S. Powers & Co’s 16,639 
At J. W. Coleman’s 23,612 
At Pugh, Smith & Johnson’s 12,838 
At John Jaques’ 28,228 
At H. Clearwater’s 36,715 
At L. Ashbrook & Co’s., Covington, Ky. 12,384 


Total 171,228 


I 
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FLoripa ropacco. We have conversed with an 
intelligent gentleman who spent some time in what 
is termed the tobacco region of Fiorida. He gives 
a glowing account of the fertility of the soi! and the 
mild and salubrious climate. ‘This region is well 
adapted to the cultivation of “Cuba tobacco” and sea 
| island cotton of a mediuin quality. The succesa of 
| the pioneer cultivators of the former, has been such 
, a8 lo cause— to use an expressive backwoods phrase— 
a perfect rush from the old settled counties of Geor- 
'gia. And asa consequence, the favored region is 
fast filliog up with an industricus population—so 

rapidly indeed, that “improvements” which a few 

inonths ago could have been bought for $4 to g5u0, 
now command g1090. 
| The region which has been found most congenial 
| to the tobacco plant, is notof greatextent. It lies 
| 19 paris of Leoa and Gadsden counties, and is term- 
(ed ‘** hammock Jand.’’? The soil isa black, foose, 
Sandy loam, from ten to twelve inches deep, resting 
on suf! compact clay. The tobacco raised tuere is 
| represented as a very fair article, approximating in 
; quality and flavor to the famed Vuelto de Avajo of 
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|Uuba. The general yield is about 8 to 120% Ibs per 
acre. Some has been exported io Europe, but the 
principal part sold in Apalachicola, where it meets 
ready sale at prices rangiig from 20 to 75 cents per 
1b in the leaf. Vhe wide range of prices 1s owiag to 
the fact that many of the cultivators had no previous 
experience in the business. The cotton produced 
there, the yield of which is a bale to the acre, fius 
been sold iu the sane market at from 12 to 18 cents 
per Ib. 

Those who have made the experiment, found that 
other soils, thougn in close conuguny, would not 
| produce the simon pure. But itis believed that in 
other portions of Fiocida the “‘hamimock” soil can be 
found; and if go ty any extent, we may Jook for the 
| tide of emigration to ve turned, for a wile at least, 

in the divectton of the pevinsula. Ja its progregs it 
may push seiliemenis into the terra micognyta of that 
balmy region; and the resuit nay ve in a few years, 
extensive fields of the soothing narcotic—the waving 
sugar cane—the golden Orange, &c., &o, where now 
nature reigns undisturved. | Mobile Register. 





SALT AND ITS FUTURE MOVEMENT. In the Jast num- 
iver of the Dulfato Comercial Advertiser we fiad an 


| e 


ably writteo and highly vatuable article on the salt 
trade. We rogret that we cannot transfer it entire 
to our columns, but nevertheiess take from ji tre fol. 
lowing tables and remarks. 

The quantity of foreign salt annually imporied ia- 
to this Country during the past five years, bas varied 
from 6,000,000 to 8,200,000 bushels, tie uty 
which has been from 7 cents 6 unills to ihe present cx- 
cise, Scents perbu. The annual amor oo» j- s 
Uniied States is perhaps a litle less tas cin 
ty imported. 

The quantity imported at the fullowin: places jug 
the past three years, 1s: ; 

1844. 1845 i °4x. 
New York bu. 1,578,347 91,564,527 i ssa) 
Boston 940,640 832,320 {JU,v0d 

By the completion of the Canada works, Liver- 
poo} salt can be delivered along the lake region wi as- 
tonishingiy low prices, being now brought out a4 bal- 
}dast in lieu of freight, and the Turks Isiand now 
nolds sipong competition with the best Reanawa, at 
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Cincianati, and along the whole Ohio valley .At St. 

Louis, Pekin, Alton, and the principal pork packing 
points on the Mississippi, we believe the Bahama salt 
has the ascendancy. Vessels trading tothe West In- 
dies may obfaio a bushel of sait at Turks Island for 
5 cenis, to which is added an export duty of 3c, and 
on entering New Orleans or any other of our ports, 
a farther import daty of 8 cents per bushel is levied, 
makiog the cost on board a fraction fess than 14 cents 
per bushel, or 70 cents per bbl. Five cts. a bushel 
is ordinary freight to New Orleans, or New York, 
and 4 cenisa bushel more will place itin store at 
Cincinnati or St. Louis, by steamers. 

At Cincinnati, the best Virginia salt has during the 
past packing season met an almost overwhelming, 
competition in the large amount of Turks Island 
thrown in there from New Orleans. Kenawha, has 
been as iow as 235 cents per bushel, ($1.16 per bb!) 
while the best fereign was offered at from 25 to 30 
cents per buslicl, a range of quotations below those 
ever obtained there. ; 

A comparative staiement of the number of barrels | 
delived at the points specified in each of the ast | 

















years, together with the amount paid for bounty in 
each case. 
1843. 1044. 
Bbls. Bounty. Bbls. Bounty. 
To twe-water 106,363 $41,008 176,038 $66,895 
Buffalo 35,385 3,589 126,958 12.612 
Oswego 20,104 402 103,973 2.079 
Eimira 2.965 581 3,636 728 
Lafayette 2,378 610 37,277 6,589 | 
Newark 5,089 1,272; 
Oswego 1,74] 348 7,498 1,464 | 
‘Total 168,857 946 479 462.375 $91.669 | 


The amount of toll paid to the state onthe salt) 
thus transported in 1843 was $18,804; ia 1844, $39,- 
930; and also 3@.cents per bbl, on the salt at the sa- 
lines, amounting in 1843, to $50,657; in 1844, to 
$127,133. 

The entire yield of the works in the state of New 
York for the past few years has been jargely on the | 
increase. {n 1826 only 165,500 bbis were inspected; | 
Jast year it exceeded 800,000 bbls. 

The total number of bbls manufactured for four | 
years has been-— | 

1844 1843 1842 1841 1840 || 
800,711 625,500 458.381 663,134 524,461 | 

The three great ovtlets for this stock duing the | 
game period, have been as follws. 


Butialo. Oswego. Tide-water. Total brls. | 











1844 156,018 275,524 176,100 607,642 | 
1843 144,245 200,334 107,391 451.950 | 
1842 61,450 294,450 31,300 3387 ,200 | 
1841 105,642 262,076 18.397 386,116) 
1840 119,532 205,000 2,603 327,140 | 
Total 586838 1,237,364 335,796 2,160,048 | 


The shipment in bbis. via canal from Cleveland, | 
has been— 

1844 1843 
79,580 44,310 


1842 is4l 1840 
49,556 99,773 77,254 





The following tables, from the report of the secre- 
tary, show the movementinthe New York raiiroad 
for the last year as compared with 1843: 

Number of passengers: 











1844. 1843. 
Mohawk & Hudson 132 685 115,280 
Troy & Schenectady 66,086 71,014 | 
Utiga & Schenectady 161,849 147,865 
Syracuse & Utica 121,746 114,843 
Auburn & Syracuse 90,254 83,316 
Auburn & Rochester 121,869 105,190 
Tonawanda 79,532 67,604 
Attica & Buffalo 73,949 66,096 
Saratoga & Schenectady 37,969 not given, 
Troy & Saratoga 33,569 31,162 
New York & Erie 80,020 no returns. 
Hudson & Berkshire 17,402 no returns. 


From the Long Island and Harlem Roads no re- 
turns in relation to this item were received. 
Income from passengers: 

1843. 
49,782 77 
26,159 44 

277,163 81 
147,353 00 
67,651 29 
170,112 93 
59,633 02 
42,837 88 
42,242 15* 
44,325 01* 
no returns. 


1844. 
$66,292 SL 
31,067 25 
306,273 75 
181,647 34 
80,553 17 
215,246 95 
92,639 66 
64,339 97 
28,067 55 
23,633 61 
143,300 99 


Mohawk & Hudson 
Troy & Schenectad 
Utica & Schenectady 
Syracuse & Utica 
Auburn & Syracuse 
Auburn & Rochester 
Tonawanda 

Attica & Buffalo 
Saratoga & Schenectady 
Troy & Saratoga 
Long Island 


New York & Erie 46,1738 84 no returns. 
Hariem 138,190 04 no returns. 
Hudson & Berkshire 9,088 00 no returns. 








Pn, 











_*Including freight, mail, &c. Separate items not 
given. 
Income freight, mail, rents, &c, 


1844. 1843. | That body appropriated and provided the fina’ 
Mohawk & Hudson $25,878 52 20,164 84 | quired, and by several special Jaws has already m 
Troy & Schenectady 1,786 34 839 ed a part of the ceded territory into three alata 
Utica & Schenectady 78,112 84 71,383 01 | Thus the several provisions of the constitution 
Syracuse & Utica 12,884 98 19,347 68 | made to stand and harmonize, and each to take of 
Auburn & Syracuse 16,184 71 13,640 99, | fect. ‘ 
Auburn & Rochester 22,420 43 19,280 13; In the same manner congress may, by an g, 
Tonawanda 21,538 22 16,564 00 | gous process, now resolve that Texas whenever 
Attica & Buffalo 8,908 17 3,061 67 | quired in conformity with the constitutioy shall 
Saratoga & Schenectady 7,630 09 = see above. | admitted into the Union as a state or States , 
Troy & Saratoga 18,293 03 see abova | térritory can be acquired only by treaty or coy, ». 
Long Island 10,154 84 no returns. | A’ this last mod@ is-in this case out of questiog Me 
New York & Erie 79,841 60 do unnecessary to discuss in what cases conquest o,, 
Harlem 2.494 86 do cupation may without the sanction of a treaty, og 
Hudson & Berkshire 25,941 00 do . | fer a legitimate right. On_ this occasion the muly 


These returns show a large increase of business 
from the previous year. The Erie railrond, by thip 
table, ranks first in the profits of transportation of 
freights—sixth in the number of passengers,—ans 
the eihgth in the income from passengers. 





MicnicaNn Centre Ramroap. This road will be 
in full blast to Kalamazoo the ensuing summer, and 
a bill is now depending in the Michigan legislature 
appropriating 140,000 acres of state lands to com- 
plete the road to St. Joseph, its western termination. 
There is no more important work in the Union, none 
which should be prosecuted with greater vigor.— 
When this last link is completed; the journey can be 
eA from Boston to Chicago in 84 hours, as fol- 
ows: 


From Boston to Albany, 12 hours, ! 
‘+ Albany to*Buffalo, 24} 
‘* Buffalo ta Detroit, Mott 
‘¢ Detroit to St. Joseph, | BR 


“« St. Juseph to Chicago, i 
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ALBERT GALLATIN 
ON THE TREATY-MAKING POWER AND 
TEXAS RESOLUTIONS. 





New York, 10th February, 1845. 
Dear Sir: The proceedings in congress respect- 
ing the annexation of Texas, and the opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject, induce me to submit the fol- 
lowing observations, in addition to my former letter 
to you on that sunject. Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT. GALLATIN. 
David Dudley Fields, Esq. 


Itis provided by the constitution of the United 
States, that 


} 
| 


‘two-thirds of the senate. 


| tution. 





i 


| : . 
quired the co-operation of congress, the house h 


i ty, (57 to 35) is as follows; 


/ consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
Ist. Articles 2d, section 21. The president shall , thirds of the senators present concur,” the hous 


° ° ° e an, 
admission into the Union as a new state 
states, Neither of these conditions could 5 


into effect without the co-operation of op 


» OF ne 
8 Carrie 
















assent of at least two parties, Texas and the Uni 
States, is absolutely necessary. Cail it agree, 
compact, or by any other name, it is only by atrey 
that the annexation of Texas can be effected, Py. 
proposition heretofore offered for that purpose m 
the assent of Texas, or, in other words, a comp 
or treaty with that republic, an indispensable eo 
tion. 

Mr. Benton’s proposition authorises the negotigg 
of a treaty founded on the principle of the ady) 
sion of Texas as a state, and would seem altoges 
unexceptionable, so far as relates to the constityi; 
al question, provided the treaty was made and pj 
ed in the manner provided by the constitution. J 
the proposed resolution leaves it optional withs 
president of the United States to submit the tr 
for confirmation either to congress or to the senq 
There is no option in the case. Congress has 
right to say that if Texas be annexed it shall bey 
state: but it cannot dispense with the provision 
the constitution, and authorise the presidenttu 
the treaty otherwise than by and with the consent 
To substitute congres iit 
two-thirds of the senators present, cannot be ek 
tual otherwise than by an amendment to the ca 


This attempt 1s unwarranted by any precedent 
In the year 1796, the house of representatives ¢ 
tended that wherever the stipulations of a trealj 









right to grant, or to refuse its assent; but it disclai 
any right lo make treaties. The resolution of 
house, proposed and sustained by Mr. Madisos, 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the republican 


Resolved, ‘That it being declared by the 2d sedi 
of the 2d article of the constitution, ‘that they 
sident shall have power, by and with the advicem® 





have power, by and with the advice and consent of | representatives does not claim any agency Ia 


the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present concur. 


Qndly. Article 4th, section 3d. New states may 
be admitted by the congress into this Union, &c. 

The constitutional question now under considera- 
tions is, whether Texas, which has been recognized 
by the United States as an independent foreign state, 
can, by virtue of this last provision, be admitted by 
the sole authority of congress into the Union as a 
new State. 


It isa fundamental principle, universally recog” 
nized, by all the jurists and publicists, that, in the in- 
terpretation of the constitutions, statutes, treaties, 
deeds, and contracts or compacts of every deserip- 
tion, the construction must be made upon the whole 
instrument, and not merely upon disjointed parts of 
it, and that therefore every partof it must, if possi- 
ble, be made to take effect; or, in other words, that 
one part of it must be so construed by another, that 
the whole may, if possible, stand. 

It follows that, if Texas can be admitted into the 
Union as a new state, without its being necessary to 
make a treaty for that purpose, congress may by its 
sole authority thus admit it; but that ifa treaty is ne- 
cegsary, this can be effected only by the treaty-mak- 
ing power which is not vested in congress, Other- 
wise, the provision which gives that power exclusive- 
ly to the president with the consent of two-thirds of 
the sentors present, would be nullified, and that pow- 
er be transferred to congress in vioiation of the ex- 
press provision of the constitution. 


By the treaty and conventions for the acquisition 
of Louisiana, it was provided that the United States 
should pay fifteen millions of dollars; and that the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory should be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States and admit- 
ted as soon as possible, according to the principles of 
the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, adyantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States. Which last provision implied their 





ing treaties; but that when a treaty stipulales 
gulations on any of the subjects submitted by 
constitution to the power of congress, it mus! 
pead for its execution, as to such stipulatiols 
a Jaw or laws to be passed by congress; and it 
constitutional right and duty of the house of tf 
sentatives in all such cases, to deliberate on the 
pediency or inexpedieucy of carrying such treal) 
effect, and to determine and act thereon, 304 
judgment may be most conducive to {he P 
good, 

The president may alone negotiate—he ™ 
make a treaty. A treaty cannot be made Wl 
the consent of two-thirds of the senators prestl 
An attempt to substitute for that express pl! 
of the constitution the approbation of cole 
would give to the house of representatives?" 
agency in making treaties. Any iaw b0 thal 
would be a nullity; it might be repealed al “ 
by another law—for no law whieh is not lt . 
wre of a contract, which the. legislative we 
a right to make, is binding on subsequent Cons 
In this instance the faith of the United ich 
not be pledged to Texas, because the oe ; 
treaty was not made by the competent cons! 
authority. 


There are other weighty objections agai 
annexation of Texas; but if this has a 
voidable, let at least the constitution be oa ; 
[t is impossible to foresee the banetul of is 
which may attend the violation of poet 
important conseryative provisions. hi ner 
cy to promote anarchy, and threatens be ad 
nence of the Union, It would certainly © val 
fatal precedent. There is no compact 9088 
peace, commerce, alliance, ar for any Paierel 
ever, and with any foreign, nation x0 by | 
may not, on the same ground, be a pe the 
authority of congress, without regare 
tutional guarantees which, by. ob te stale 
of two-thirds of the senate, protecls 
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States, Demsey Burgess, James Madison, 
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re wih a treg Sam. Earle, John Patten, Del. 
di ed, Eig William Findlay, Pa. Francis Preston, 
Ie a LMR Jesse Franklin, john Richards, P. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HENDERSON, OF MISS. 
ON THE RESOLUTION FOR ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
























IN SENATE—FEBRUARY, 20, 1845. 
The senate having resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution from the house of respresentatives 
or the anrexation of Texas— 


Mr. Henderson addressed the senate as follows: 
_ When, within the year past, a measure was pend- 
ing before this senate, looking to the ultimate’ attain- 
Ment by the preliminary intervention of the treaty 
cre of the same object as that now proposed to be 
haters by the direct action of the congress, se- 
treat of the honorable senators who then opposed the 
chief? and were successful in defeating it, did so 
u y on the ground that, from the relation of Texas 
nae and of these Uniteg States to Mexico, we 
ir hot ratify that treaty without a sacrifice of our 
faith and national integrity. I did not concur in 
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9 — objections then, and do not now. And.as the 
is espe oe facts still subsist, and the same relations now 
ieee” oe among the several parties as did then, I 
il * pl if | have occasion before tf sit down to show, 
Os a me fallen’ that those objections were and. still 
bn he pa i ere and unfounded. But thus far in 
en be a leap Sate, the objectors have made only a prelimi- 
10 f° call Thee oe of constitutional power. 

ac sarge os : Joint resolution before us proposes the assent of 
Piereh into thee ee Texas shall be admitted as a new state 
jo by ind hion, Qur warrant for this zesolution is 
to ined tution een of the fourth article of the consti- 
ng theo alates. ma . United States, which reads; “New 
the st nion,» ep: © admitted by the congress into this 





enough—that its meaning is: ‘‘New states may be 
admitted by the congress into this Union, arising out 
of territory within the United States.” These words, 
they insist, are a necessary interpolation to expound 
the text, That its correct meaning is cnly properly 
ascertained by adding these or equivalent words of 
construction. 

In vindication of this glossary upon the text, they 
appeal with much confidence to the history of the 
times previous to and contemporaneous with the 
adoption of the federal constitution, and challenge us 
with equal triumph to the journais of the federal 
convention in support of their views. Having lis- 
tened to their arguments and expositions, and exam- 


States, that this prominent subject was lightly re 
garded; that the provision and objects of the con- 
federation in this respect had passed from the memo- 
ry of the same generation that adopted both instra- 
ments within the period of nine years? 

_We pass to the journals of the convention of 
1787. Qn the opening of this convention, Mr. 
Randolph, of Virginia, and Mr. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, each introduced a skeleton proposition for 
a constitution of government. On the subject. of 
new. states, Mr. Randolph propased “that provision 
ought to be made for the admission of states lawfully 





arising within the limits of the United States, wheth- 
er, &c. (2d vol. Madison papers, p. 734.) Mr. 


ined to the extent of my capacity the new lights they | Pinckney’s draught on the same subject was: ‘The 
believe themseves to have derived from these sources, | iegis!ature shall have power to admit new states into 


I am prepared to give it as my opinion that the 
friends of this measure have nothing to hazard from 
these investigations. 

Mr. President, this question of admitting new 
states, or rather new colonial confederates, took ge- 
neral nossession of the public mind soon after the 
breaking out of the revolution. The Canadas were 
earnestly expected to join us in our early conflict 
with Great Britain. 
cle of the confederation of 1788 provided: 

**Canada, acceding to this confederation, and join- 
ing in the measures of the United States, shall be 
admitted into and entitled to all the advantages of 





this Union; but no other colony shall be admitted into | 


the Union on the same terms with the original states, 
provided two-thirds of the members of both houses 
agree.” (2d vol. Madison papers, p. 745.) 

Both these proposiiions went before the commiitee 
of the whole, and, after no little consideration of 
this and other subjects, the whole matter was sent to 
a committee of detail to apportion and harmonize all 
ine seyeral subjects in due form. his commiitee 


Accordingly, the eleventh arti-| on the 6th of Auzusi, 1787, reported a full draught of 


the constitution to the further consideration of the 
convention. In this draught the section on new 
states was presented in the following form. 

‘Art. 17. New states, lawfully constituted or es- 
tablished within the limits of the United States, may 


the same, unless such admission be agreed to by nine | be admitted by the legislature into this government; 
states.” _but to such admission the consent of two-thirds of 
From this article it seems that the then thirteen states , the members present in each house shall be neces- 
contemplated a probable union with other colonies be- sary. If a new state shall arise within the limits of 
sides Canada; but as to such other colonies, they were | any of the present states, the consent of the legisla- 
only to be admitted by the concurrence of a two-thirds | tures of such states shail be also necessary to its 
vote. It isto be noted, too, that this contemplated | admission. If the admission be consented to, the 
extension of the confederation had no reference to | new states shall be admitted on the same terms with 
our western territories; but justice Story, in his the original states; but the legislature may make con- 
Commentaries, considers it had reference to other | ditions with the new states concerning the public 
British colonies—(vol. iii, p. 184, sec. 1310.) Suffice , debt which shall be then suhsisting.” (See the arti- 
it for the present to say that the language is broad | cle, vol, 2, Madison papers, p. 1240.) 
enough to extend to any adjacent colony; and the; It will be observed, on the inspection of this arti- 
article demonstrates tnat there was no fastidious ap- | cle, that in fori, as presented, it had incorporated to 
prehensions—no fear of contamination, by associa-|a considerable extent the views of both Mr. Ran- 
ting with other coloniés out of the United States,/dolph and Mr. Pinckney; and first, it had provided 
provided the judgment of two thirds of the states | only for the admission of new states “Jawfully con- 
approved the association. stituted or estabiished within the limits of the United 
Peace ensued: the confederation still in force, and | States;” secondly, it also further required that for 
the question of new staies arising within the United | the admission of any new state, the consent of ‘‘two- 
States soon obtained an absorbing attention with thirds of the members present in each house should 
the public. The learned jurist before quoted says, | & Becessary. oe ; 
and I believe rightly, “that the eventual establish- | lere, then, was a clear and explicit expression of 
ment of new states within the limits of the Union PUrpose, in the careful preparation of a committee of 
seems to have been wholly overlooked by the framers | detail, on a subject which had been well matured in 
of the articles of confederation”—(Story’s Com. 3d committee of the whole, that presents the two dis- 
vol. p. 184, sec. 1310.) And the honorable senator | tinclive ideas whieh those who oppose our resolution 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) has well said, in | $4Y 4¢®, In tact and subsiance, yet incorporated in the 
this debate, that at this period of our history the old constitution by construction, to wit: our objectors 
thirteen states had only provided for the admission of |52Y Congress cannot admit a new stale unless it was 
new states from out the Union, and not from territory ) awfully constituted within the limits of the United 
within the Union. Yet, regardless of the restraint | * tates; secondly, nor procure an admission of Texas 
or want of power under the confederation to admit | ito the Union until we can obtain a two-thirds vote 


new states from territory within the Union, the con- 
gress of 1787, before the adoption of the constitution 
of the United States, proceeded, by a majority vote, 
to enact the celebrated ordinance of 1787, by which 
new states (not less than three) should be organized 
and admitted into the union of the confederation on 
an equal footing with the original states. This zeal 
sn the northern and eastern states was stimulated by 
the acquisition of territory to the Union, in which 
they were to participate, from cessions made princi- 
pally by the southern states of the great western 
wilds, which these states severally held as property 
among them. One of the most profound jurists of 
Massachusetts drew up this famous ordinance, and 
the northern states generally supported it. I do not 
recur to this act, Mr. President, for any purpose ol 
reproof. Mr. Madison then considered the proceed- 
ing unwarranted by the powers conferred in the arti- 
cles of confederatmn; and Mr. Story so far con- 
curs as to justify it only as an act incident to sov- 


186, sec. 1310, 1311, 1312.) But I advert to it his- 
torically, to show that the northern states, or the oid 
thirteen states, have not always regarded the acqui- 
sition of territory, foreign or domestic,: with such 
holy horror: and that the northern states did not on 
this occasion object to the acquisition unless acceded 
to by the popular voice; nor did they even require a 
two-thirds vote of the states in congress to sanction 
it. Waiving, at least in this instance, those jealousies 
which on this subject the honorable senator froin 
Massachusetts (Mr, Choate) supposes they have ever 
watchfully indulged; pausing for a brief survey of 
the state of public opinion at this juncture of his- 
tory, will it be easily believed that, when these 
states met in 1737 to amend and supercede the fede- 





W adversaries say this warrant is not broad 





ative government by the constitution of the United 


ereign power—(3d vol. Story’s Com. pp. 184, 185, |: 


of the states in the senate to sanction it by treaty. 
All will agree that, had the section remained as 
reported above by the committee of detail, there 
could have been no question that Texas could not 
have been adinitted in the manner we now propose. 
But this article was not permitted in this shape to 
become a part of the consiitution, Was it accident 
or thoughilessness? Were the convention forgetful 
of what had been, ignorant aud unconscious of what 


| the article so presented meant, or bliud and careless 


of the future, that this article was changed and modi- 
fied till it assumed the simple unrestricted form in 
| which we now find it in the coustitution; and yet 
that these wise men were intent or restraining con- 
| pes irom adinitting a new state, if arising out of the 
| tnOUs 





Mr. President, the members of that convention 
were no such bunglers in conceiving 4 purpose, or of 
finding suitable language in which to express it when 
conceived, 

But here our objectors commence with explana- 
tions. The article so reported was svon afterwards 
assailed successfully by Gouverneur Morris, one of 
the most shrewd and talented members of that pecu- 
liarly talented assembly. And the lionoralte 


s¢enator 
’ 


from Virginia [Mr. Rives] reports Vir Siac iy? on- 
ject to have been to modify Mr. ik eos original 
resolution, which proposed the aduiisss.) uf new 
states “Jawfully arising within the Jisuus of the 
United States,” without any savfiy ciiuse in thasy 
cases where the state should arise‘iru.., uc ters 
ritory of another state, requiring sit Case the 


consent of the state which claimed the territory.— 
The honorable senator conceives Mr. Morris had dis, 
covered mischief concealed in these terms “lawfuii 

arising,”’ unless restrained by (urther qualificatio, 
and so desired the amendment, that the then que,,.’ 
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jous pretensions of Vermont for a separate state 
government against the consent of New York (who 
claimed jurisdiction of her territory) might not be 
considered as sanctioned and provided for. But 
nothing can be more at fault than this explanation.— 
Mr. Rundolph’s proposition had been already super- 
ceded by the distinct article, as before shown, re- 
ported by the committee of detail. This article, on 
which Mr. Morris commenced war, contained the 
provision that— 

“If a new state shall arise within the limits of any 
of the present states, the consent of the legislatures 
of such states shall be also necessary to its admis- 
sion.” 

The honorable senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Choate,) in repelling the conclusion which we who 
support the measure before us derive from this fact 
in the journals, (viz: that, as it was distinctly propos- 
ed in the convention to limit the power of congress 
to admission of new states into the union to such 
states as should be “‘latefully constituted within the 
limits of the United States,” and this restriction was 
rejected, it was meant the power should be broad and 
unrestricted as it 1s expressed,) was as confident{as 
he was eloquent that our conclusion was wrong, be- 
cause, as he says of the known hostile sentiments of 
Mr. Morris to the rising new stater of the west, he 
would have been the last man that woul? have pro- 
posed amendments to facilitate the admission of new 
states into the union. He therefore concludes that 
Mr. Morris could not have intended, in his several | 
amendments by which the power was expressed and 
given in the farm it is now found in the constitution, 





to aidthe evil he so much deprecated. The ho- 
norable senator is undoubtedly mght in thus dedue- | 
ing what Mr. Morris’s motives were not; but, more | 


cautious than the honorable senator from Virginia, | 


Mr. Rives,) he has not attempted to show us what | 
r. Morris's motives in fact were. 
sident, I »elieve may be shown from the journals. | 
Let it be observed, then, that several weeks before, | 
Mr. Morris had exhausted his efforts to tie down | 


This, Mr. Pre-' 
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the ignorance which the acquirements of our objec- 
tors impute to them—that they believed all this mo- 
dification of the article wrought no change in effect, 
and in truth meant nothing? 

The journe!s on this amendment are wholly silent 
as to the motives of any member of the convention, 
further than their acts denote. But the previous 
course of Mr. Morris, we think, fairly discloses 
what were most probably his. Having failed in his 
restrictions upon the southwestern states, he natu- 
rally looked for a further counterbalance to the At- 
lantic states by acquisition of new states from the 
northeast. But there was no territory in that quar- 





en, 


















cate 
be lodged by our constitution in another departnen 
Now, the honorable senator from Virzinj, (Yj 
Rives) read from the jst book of Vattel. set) 
193, that the subjection of a weaker soverejzn,,, 
a more powerful one, for purposes of Protect, 
was matter of treaty—that terms were in bh, sin 
lated, which were acts of compact ang treaty, ‘ 
on breach of which the weaker nation might oh 
mitted again to its sovereignty. This was reaj, 
demonstrate that the proposed act of admittip 
new state of Texaf into our union was the ao 
treaty. The first obvious answer to this positig, 
suppose the act to bea treaty function, as asguq, 


ter within the limits of the United States, and hence it is such a treaty function as, if it shall be exerai 
he struck out that restriction. The northern states |ed atail, the power to exercise it is expressly giv, 


then had a majority vote, as may be seen by the first ; to congress. 







“Congress shall have power to aq 


apportionment in the constitution, but they had not |new states into the union.” If this act, theres, 
a two-thirds vote. He might reasonably suppose, | be one of treaty power in other nations, it is cles 
therefore, that their majority would continue to con- not a treaty power under our coustttution, 4, 
trol the west and south, and would avail them in the | constitution, on this matter of adinitting new gy 


admission of new states from without the union, in 
the northeast, while a two-thirds maiority would 
embarrass them in this respect. Such appears to 
have qeen the probable motives of Mr. Morris; 
while all the states seemed willing to meet the anti- 
cipated results which the change contemplated, and 
take their chance for consequences. ‘The change so 
made, we believe, was intentionally made, and we 


i 
‘ 


| into the union, must be judged of by itself to y 


i 





















extent for which it speaks for itself, and rules, 
rived from the law of nations cannot be jny 
when the constitution has prescribed rules to goy 
the case. 

Vattel, on the subject of treaties, says: 

“Itis from the fundamental Jaws of each gs 
that we must learn where residés the authority { 


now but avail ourselves of a clear power, expressly | is capable of contracting with validity i the ng 
given in the constitution, which authorizes the reso-'of the state.”.—Book 1, par. 154. 


lution we this day support. For it will be observed, 


of course, that the section as modified by the substi- 


tute of Mr. Morris, is now that contained in the con- 


‘stitution, changed only in someof its words and 


phrases, retaining the same meaning, by the commit- 
tee on style and revision. 

I have no great confidence, Mr. President, in evis- 
cerating the precise motives of all who in a popular 
assembly may vote in favor of a resolution, beyond 
that which the language of the measure voted for 
expresses or implies. Those who speak upon it, if 
we yield them credence for what they say, explain 

















In the quotation from Vattel made by the sengig 
from Virginia, a diseretion is contemplated by | 
parties treating, to make their tertas a3 they e 
agree; and the writer assumes, that on breach of 
terms, of which the parties are to judge for the 
selves, they are absolved from the campaet. The 
rules were read as reasons by the hon or adie senate 
to show the act we contemplate is an act of trea 
and that the congress could not accomplish it, » 
cause of the treaty terms and stipulations to be 
fected. But is it not apparent, in the powers wai 









congress exercise in admitting a new state intot 


with cords apd restrictions of colonial disqualifica- their own motives, and perhaps the motives of no junion, that, with few exceptions, (and these in 
tions the new states which were to arise in the west. | one else, who may nevertheless vote with them. The | formly profferred as conditions in the act of adi 


He had signally failed. 
tives were onl 

states against the too easy admission of new western 
states, or states arising in the southwest without the | 
union, by which the balance of power with the, 
Northern Atlantic states (his great fear) would be | 
overthrown, he had in the article before him two 
pledges: Ist, that a new state from outside the union | 
could not be admitted at all; and, Qdly, that those | 


President, his first proposed amendment to the-arti-;ereise of the power-we assert by this resolution; |ed in the constitution, nor make any such comprg 


acts on the journal upon this subject tell a plain sto- 
ry, and if it be not true it is not our fault. And these 


acts comport fairly (and comport with no other ex-, 
plainable purpose) with the section as we now read | 


it in the constitution, and with the unrestricted in- 
terpretation we give it. 















Now, if his further mo- | acts upoa the journal, of those who vote without |sion, and not stipulations by treaty eonference,)t 
to conserve the power of the old | explaining their motive, are the best expositor. The | the terms of such union are fixed in the conslil 


‘tion, and beyond all discretion. We cannot— 
‘all the departments of tne government concurri 
cannot—stipulate that « state admitted into this 

ion shall bear an equa! tax, shall be shorn of equi 
‘representation in congress, shall have a religw 
establishment, shall be deprived of the triai by jun 


Having thus, Mr. President, disposed of this view or any thing else that puts the state, by favor of pr 
arising within the union could not be admitted but! of the subject, I shall notice some of the most pro-'judice,on an unequa! footing with the origit 
by a two-thirds vote of each house. J admit, Mr. minent objections I have heard interposed to the ex- | States as to rights and duties guaranticd and preser 








cle, as reported by the committee of aetail, seems | derived, as the objectors say, from the construction as would permit the state to judge for iself of ti 


to correspond wel! enough with his hostile motives | 
of restraint upon the west. It was to strike out the | 
two Jast sentences. This wasdone. And had Mr. 
Morris stopped there, the article, as to him, would. 
hove remained thus: 

‘“New states, lawfully constituted or established 
within the limits of the United States, may be ad- 
mitted by the legislature into this government; but 
to such adimission the consent of two-thirds of the 
mnemibers present, in each house, shall be necessary. 
If a new state shail arise within the limits of any of 
the present states, the conseat of the legislatures of 
su in states shall be also necessary to admission.” 

Now, aceording to the views of gentlemen, the 
article in this shape was precisely what Mr. Morris | 
designed it should be. Bat Mr. Morris was not sa- | 
tisfied. He next moved (with L. Martin, of Mary- 
Jad) to juriher strike out the following. 

“Butto such admission the consentof two-thirds 
of members present sliall be necessery.” 

Before the g iestion was taken he moved an entire 
eubstitute for the whole article, as follows: 

“New states tay be admiited by the Jegislature 
into the union, but no new states shall be erected 
within the limits of any of the present states with- 
out ile consent oi the legislature of such state as 
well as of the general Jegisiature.” 

The first part of this substitute, to wit: “New 
gtaies may be admitted by the legislature into the 
union,“ was first agreed to uvanimously. This 
elause, then, which had rejected the restriction 
“Jawfully censtituted or establisted within the li- 
mits of the United States,” and had rejected the re- 
quirement of a two-thirds vote, was agreed to so 
amended, and excluding these restrictions, unani- 
mously. The remainder of the substitute, after 
soine debate, was ajso agreed to by a vote of six 
Now what was Mr. Morris’s motive 


states to five. 
ov this firet clause, and whet the views and motives 


of the convention? Was their act without motive? 
Did they make (iese amendments without purpose 
or design? Who is bold enough to challenge a con- 





gregation of so much intellectual acuteness, with 


of the constitution upon its face. 






‘infraction, and to absoive itself for sucti cause fp 


Senators generally who oppose this resolution do | the compact. 


so chiefly on the ground that, if its objects are to be 







There is nothing, then, which necessarily requit 


zitained at all, they should be attained by treaty; | the action of the treaty power. That congress mh 


and several who have spoken, treat the subject, in 
the form presented, as an infraction of the treaty- 
making power, and not essentially different from the 
objects proposed in the treaty before us at the last 
session. I have listened to these learned and inge- 
nious dissertations with an increased conviction that 
the objections on this ground are fallacious and un- 
founded. It seems to my apprehension that the trea- 
ty power and the power of congress to admit new 
states into the union have not been fairly examined, 
separate and apart from each other; that their res- 
pective objects and ends, have not been fairly char- 
acterized, measured, and contrasted with each other. 
Had this been done, it musthave foreclosed the illo- 
gical conclusion that the resolution before us pro- 
poses what would be move rightfully proposed by 
treaty; or that it entrenches upon the province of 
the treaty power in any constitutional sense what- 
ever. 


The constitution gives to the president, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, the pow- 
er to make treaties. No purpose of this power is 
specified—no ends or objects enumerated. The pow. 
er. however, has its restrictions besides those pre- 
sented by international law. These treaty func- 
tions, like every other power, must conform to the 
limitations of the constitution: 

‘‘A power (says Justice Story) given by the con- 
stitution cannot be construed to authorize a destruc- 
tion of other powers given in the same instrument. 
It must be construed, therefore, in subordination to 
it, and cannot supersde or interfere with any other 
of its fundamental provisions. Each is equally ob- 
ligatory and of paramount authority within its scope; 
and no one embraces a right to annihilate another.” 

[3d Story’s Com. par. 1502, p. 355. 

The treaty power, then, no more than any other, 
can usurp even what are ordinarily, upon interna- 
tional principles, treaty functions, if those functions 
























direct the appointment of commissioners to col 
with Texas on such incidental subjects as are ex 


on becoming a member of this Union, I have 0 
son to doubt. By section ten of article one of! 
constitution of the United States congress can au” 
rize such convention ‘vith a state of the Union. 
in asserting its clear jurisdiction of admitiing a! 
into the Union, the constitution prescribes n° © 
as to the preliminaries. ‘To this end, and subs! 
to the main object, it may doubtless confer will 
new state, by receiving or sending messages 
subject, as it may approve cr appoint. 


state into the Union is the acquisition of foreign” 
ritory from a foreign sovereignty; and in such , 
we supercede and entrench upon the trealy-n 
power, whose peculiar and exclusive prerog? i 
is to confer with foreign powers, and especiay 
acquire foreign territory; and that, in these resp 
the present resolution proposes to accomlp 
same objects with the rejected treaty. A 

a siDG™ 


It has appeared to me, Mr. President, ( 
omission that no honorable senator, in wacité 
objections, has deemed it of any im porta , 
plain or to show us in what sense our res? ~ o 
templates the acquisition of foreign poapars” P 
whom do we acquire territory? and to wor 
acquired? ‘Texas, by the resolution, = soft 
territory; nor do the United States there J 
any. I deny this assumption, Mr. Presiden! if 
broadest grounds of distinction known <* 4 $i 
nations, and to the constitution of the Unilé, 7 
When the acquisition of foreign territory < at 
provinces are spoken of by writers oe ‘ 
and laws of nations, it is meant the foreig s 
or territory, both of property and nod ive 
uired to the prince or sovereign. It my sent 
¢ idea of union among states, either ° P 





and independent of the fixed rights attached to as 


But our opponents contend that to admit Texai® 
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jufied sovereignties, by league, alliance, or con- 


ieration. oie As Te 
sia union of states, political dominion is accord- 


“, each case to the extent and upon the terms of 


“got of union. In the fed-ral Union of the U. 
ies these terms are substantially embodied in our 
““aiution; and those siutes which come into this 
p must conform to these terms, and are entitled 
lj the benefit and protection which they guaran- 
A foreign territory acquired Is at the discretion 
‘(he prince or Sovereign as to its government and 
_jgprudence, its levies and cuntributions, its protec- 


y, god disposal. The laws of aations impose some 


iraints in protection of psrsonal rights and pri- 
te property5 the laws of the sovereign to whom the 
yisition appertains most usualiy interpose some 
ers; but the power is ever, to a great extent, un- 
Jifed. Avd to few sovercignties is the power 
-ran acquired territory move unrestricted (if not 
iricted in sie acquisition) than by the sovereigaty 
ine United States. 

Our constitu‘ion provides, ‘the congress shall have 
er todispose of and make aii needful rules and 


ulations respecting the territory and other pro- 


ry belonging to the United States,” &c. 
he territory acquired by the United States is 
prefore subject to the most plenary power which 
xercises by virtue of its suvereignty in any case 
patever. In virtue of this power, congress may 
ctall the laws governing the ierritory, fix every 
bt of prope.ty, and estaviish every relation of 
» among ‘be territorial inhabitants. Or it may 
pute its legislative function to a govefnor, or to 
iges of the courts, or to a popular assembly. The 
gress may establish towns aiid cities ina territo- 
construct svads and public buildings, create cor- 
ations generally, and prescribe all civil and poli 
ul rights. Bot the citizens of such territory have 
y asubusdinaie relation as to political rights in 
federal goverment; anc tte congress cannot con- 
upon them th. rights appertaining to citizens of 
tale. Such :s the condition uf territery acquired 
the Unite} States; and, until admitted as a state 
y the Union, bears the anomalous relation which 
uired territury usually bears to other sovereign- 
under the law of nations.—(See 3 Story’s Com. 
193 to 196, sve. 1,318 to 1,324; also, the Ordi- 
ice Of 1757.) 
Bul, as to tue states of this Union, old or new, the 
ers of the general government are limited, spe- 
and federative; and in no legitimate sense can 
bsaid that tie admission of a new state, though 
tging federai jurisdiction, is the acquisition of 
titory. England, by its treaty with France in 
» acquired tne territory of the Canadas. 
the ordinary sensse of the public law writers, it 
Hot acquire territory in its union with Scotland 
Ireland. 
ey our treaty with France of 1803 we acquired 
lerritory of Louisiana, and by that with Spain of 
$3 the Floridas. But when, nearly two years af- 
the adoption of the federal constitution, the state 
hode dsiand was admitted into the Union, it was 
p a0 acquisition of territory. The constitution 
¥8 this distinction explicitly: ‘Congress shall 
e all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
lory, &c. ef the United Staies.” Now, if the 
ssion of a new state intothe Union was the ac- 
‘ton of territory to the United States, then this 
& to make adi needful rules and regulations 
id apply to such territory. But none will con- 
— so absurd an application of this power of 
sin, exes treaty of last session proposed the ac 
an, of Texas asa territory, and, excepting the 
vo a of her cilizens, tie territory was to 
rat ” property of this nation. Now, with the 
aid rights, incidents, and powers which I have 
0 attach in the admission of a new state into 
line Ceee those attaching to the dependent 
that the acquired territory, shall we be again 
ciple Fan one and the same thing? Nor is the 
Rite: thas’ two propositions any the more sy- 
emplsted; by the rejected treaty, it was also 
oe that Texas should be afterwards ad- 
es Slate. Instances may arise, in the vicis- 
snc! the future, whereby this government shall 
aite lerriior th: t fi J # 8 - gma 
admit ian t at, from a sound policy, it will 
“i : ste citizens, into the Union, but hold 
® yet no ae or territorial government. We 
J come when e of the Indian race; and the time 
find our Men jugating « neighboring state, we 
Woria| oped urity in establishing a permanent 
not frate oment over a people with whom we 
® Requisition © in union. 
a very ye of territory, it is thus seen, reach. 
tate 5 erent extent than tue admission of a 
so the Union. ‘Thus government may 


m territory, bu: cannot, of course, 














It is said, however, this being a foreign state, cre- 


ates the difficulty, both because it is foreign, and be- 
cause it has not come up through the discipline of 
territorial pupilage under this government. ‘To this 
latter objection it is deemed quite sufficient to say 
that several of the new states first admitted, as Ver- 
mont, Maine, Kentucky, and Tennessee, were sub- 
jected to such territorial pupilage. But Texas is a 
foreign state. Now, though the word foreign is in- 
terposed with an emphasis, as if it expressed or im- 
plied some cogent reason against the power to be as- 
serted in this resolution, yet when the reasoning on 
this objection is offered, it perpetualiy results in the 
argument that the act, we are about to perpetuate is 
a compact with terms and conditions, and is, there- 
fore, a treaty. And, because a treaty, the trealy 
power should make the contract. To the objection, 
in this form, we answer, if this act of admitting a 
new state into the Union is in effect a treaty, and in- 
fringes the treaty-making power, so do all acts of 
congress admitting new states into the Union with 
specified conditions incur this same objection. 
the constitution has so conferred the power. But 
this adjunct of its being a foreign state stil! recurs, 
and, therefore, the reason, say the objectors, which 
itis admitted would not apply if it was a domestic 
new state. 

The question has been argued as if treaty func- 
tions only intervened between ful} sovereignties and 
on matters of public import. And so regarding the 
bestowment of treaty power in the constitution, aid 
that this power is exclusive, it follows, they say, 
that, as this question addresses itself toa foreign so- 
vereignty, and is of this public import, that it there- 
fore is within the exclusive jurisdiction of the treaty 
power. The constitution provides the president 
shall have power, by and with tJ!’ advice and con. 
sent of the senate, to make treaties, &c. This does 
not specify with whom treaties may be made, but 
of course implies, with all political bodies authoriz- 
ed totreat. This, then, does not mean either inde- 
pendent sovereignties or foreign sovereignties only, 





but any people, foreign or domestic, and however | 


qualified their sovereignty, if they have the power to 
|contract. Now, we have many more treaties with 
our domestic Indian tribes than with - foreign 
powers; and hence, if this exclusive potency of the 
treaty power is within itself and for itself, then it is 
equally potent with a domestic as a foreign power. 
I grant that it is so: and then I ask if this was a pro- 
position to admit as a new state the Choctaw nation 
(now living under a republican form of government) 
would any one contend we could only do so by first 
acquiring them asa territory by treaty? It is quite 





But, | manifest the objection would not be heard in such a| this view of the subject. 


case. And yet no ingenuity can show why the ju- 
irisdiction of congress would be ousted in one case 
that does not prove the same result in the other. 
And our answer to each case alike is, that if the 
matter to be executed is of treaty function, as con- 
tended for, still the exercise of the function in this 
case is giver. to congress; and, therefore, any rea- 
soning of the subject to show it ought by right to 
belong to the treaty power, is not within the ques- 
tion before us. 

But, Mr. President, we are not without precedent 
on this question even in our own brief history. Both 


mitted as states into this Union after each had as- 
sumed a political organization, wholly independent 
of ruis or authority from the United States. As 
these wtates, however, were regarded as arising 
within other states, (though Vermont disavowed that 
relation,) we pass to the cases of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina. Both these states were in the con- 
federation, the 13th and last article of which stipu 
lated for perpetual umon. A great majority of the 
States were desirous to abandon this confederation 
for a national government. 
abandon the league so established except by mutual 
consent, without a breach of faith; and to do which 
remitted of course the adhering states to their ori- 
ginal sovereignty and independence.—(See Federal 
ist, No. 43, p. 191, 3 Stor. Coin., p. 710, section 
1848.) ‘The majority persevered; and to the conven- 
tion of 1787 all the states sent delegates except 
Rhode [sland. The constitution having been agreed 
on in convention, it was sent for ratification to the 
people of the states iu state conventions. North Ca- 
colina rejected the constitution, and Riode Island for 
near two years refused to notice it. Both states, 
however, ultimately gave in their adhesion, and were 
received into the Umon. 


The Articles of Confederation was the bond of 
union among the old thirteen staies till superseded 
vy the consiitution. lu (he transition state from one 
jorm of government to the ether, the precise day 
when the ove terintnated and tue other began, might 
prove an inquiry rather curious than useful to my 
present object. 





Yet | 


Vermont and Frankland (now Teunessee) were ad- | 


But they could not 


ates dnemsie a ete — 





— 


The old federal congress, on the 13th September 
1788, resolved that the constitution had been adopte 

by nine states, which sufficed to put it in operation, 
and they appointed first Wednesday in January, 1789, 
for the election of electors for president and vic 
president, and the first Wednesday in February, 
1789, for the electors to vote. On that day, by the 
vote of eleven states, George Washington was elect- 
ed president of the United States. And the presi- 
dent and congress commenced their functions toge- 
ther under the new government, on the jay 
uf , 1789. The government of the United 
| Siates, as a government of eleven states, was in ope- 
ration, with all the attributes and powers the go- 
vernment now possesses, from thistime. But North 
|Carolina and Rhode Island had no more part in the 
government of the United States on the Ist day of 
June, 1789, than Texas now has. What, then, was 
the relation of the eleven United States to the two 
|states of Rhode } land and North Carolina at this 
|juneture of time? JI ask this, Mr. President, as a 
legal proposition. My own answer is, that these 
| two states, as to the eleven United States were fo- 
|reign independent slates, as virtually as Texas now 
| 18 to these twenty-six United States. In saying they 
| were foreign states, I trust I shall not be understood 
as referring to their distance in Jocation, and Jeast 
of all to imply, they had severcd in those immortal 
|sympathies which had carried them in union of heart 
and feeling with their sister colonies and confede- 
rated states through the struggle of the revolution. 
But i state the proposition upon international law— 
the law of nature—the necessity of the case—and 
the terms and principles contained in the constitu- 
tion which the eleven states had adopted as their 
| government. All political relations had been dissolv- 
ed by dissolving the confederation. (Federalist, No. 
34. p. 191, 3 Story’s Com. p. 711, section 1848. Vat- 
tel, B. 1, section 264, p. 118.) 

And these states, as a consequence, were neces- 
sarily remitted to their sovereignty. The United 
States had no control over them, and did not pretend 
to have; nor were they subject to any other power 
‘on earth. Of right they might have remained so tll 
; now. 
| Tam aware, Mr. President, the names of both these 

states were placed in the constitution as if they were 
iparties. Rhode Island, however, sent no delegates 
|to the convention. Of course the act of the other 
| states in placing her name there imposed on her no 
obligation. The North Carolina state convention re- 
| jected the constitution; of course her name being in 
| it did not bind her; and so it 1s well know the eleven 
| United States regarded tle question, and acted on 
See the act of congress; 
3ist July, 1789, sec. 39, vol. 2—which, after reciting 
that Rhode Island and North Carolina had not adopt- 
ed the constitution of the United States, says: 
| ** Be it therefore enacted, ‘That all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, not of their own growth and manufac- 
ture, which shall be imported from either of the 
said two states of Rhode Island and Providence 
Piantations or North Carolina into any other port or 
place within the limits of the United States, as set- 
tled by the late treaty of peace, shall be subject to 
the like duties, seizures, and forfeitures, as goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported from any state or 
country without the said limits.” 

And so of the act of 16th September, 1789, vol. 2, 
p. 53, see. 3: 

‘And he it further enacted, That al] rum, loaf su- 
gar, and chocolates manufactured or made in the 
istates of North Carolina or Rhode Island, and im- 
ported or brought into the United States, shal] be 
deemed and taken to be subject to the like duties as 
goods of the like kind imported from any foreign 
state, kingdom, or country are made subject to.” 

The last section contains a legal declaration that 
chocolate, sugar, &c. manufactured in either of these 
states, was not manufactured within the U. States, 
and could only get there by being imported from those 
states into the United States. 

Now, if these two states, at the date of this act, 
were not within the United States, if is supposed 
that arguinent is unnecessary to prove they were 
without the United States. Congress then legislat- 
ed on subjects of commerce under the same powers 
we now du, viz: “Congress shall have power to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the indian tribes.” 

When, therefore, the congress of 1789 passed the 
laws I have quoted, can any man inform me by 
what authority they assumed to subject the com- 
merece of Rhode Island and North Carolina to the 
duties, seizures, and forfeitures of foreign states, 
unless they were foreign? ‘he constitution uader 
which the congress of 1739 were acting, and undjei 
wich we now act, prescribed that all “duties, im- 
posts, and exercises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” And it expressly provides: “No 
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preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merece or revenue to the ports of one state over those 
of another, nor shal] vessels bound to or from one 
state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another.” 


But I cannot for myself doubt that any one who 
does not defer more to his prejudices than his reason, 
and prefer agreeable fiction to stubborn truth, must 
concur in opinion that in 1789 both the states refer- 
red to were, as to the United States, foreign, sove- 
reign, and independent, And it was in consonanee 
with this relation that the governor of Rhode Island 
addressed President Washington, in September, 
1789, imploring legislative favor in commercial re- 
gulations from the congress, and that they might not 
be considered altogether as foreigners. (See the 
letter, Ist vol. State Papers, Miscellaneous, p. 11.) 

In the admission of new states into the Union, the 
constitution has appointed to congress no form or 
ceremony. Hence, in the admission of Rhode Is- 
land and North Carolina, the act of reception was 
sanctioned by the appearance and qualification of 
the senators and representatives, after the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution by these states respectively 
had been denoted to the country. But, in admitting 
these states into the Union, the congress asserted the | 
same power we now propose, so far as the question 
of a foreign and sovereign state is involved.— 
To this purpose, and none other, [ urge the parallel; | 





and to this end both cases furnish us a full and apt| Of them necessarily invokes the treaty power. Now, 
precedent. | what becomes of this conservative intention of the 


Our objectors suppose they further strengthen | 
their argument by contending that to acconiplish the 
end we aim at, by the preliminary agency of| 
the treaty-making power, is more safe and conser- | 
vative to dissenting states, because the treaty will) 
require a two-thirds vote of the states in the sena:e | 
to sanction the act. It is undoubtedly true that a 
treaty can only be ratified by a two-thirds vote in 
the senate. But, we rejoin, that to admita new 
state into the Union docs not necessarily require any 
treaty agency; and we have already shown that the} 
two-thirds vote, which in the convention was pro- 
posed tobe required inthis act of admitting new | 
states, was designedly stricken out and left toa ma-| 
jority. It ig a mode less plausible than indirect to) 
get the two-thirds power back again on this occasion, | 
by telling us that we cannot admit Texas as a state | 
without invoking the treaty power; and, if we ied 
invoke it, we shall then be compelled to encounter 
a two-thirds vote to effect our object. This propo-\ 
sition to relinquish our plain constitutional right of | 
the congress majority, to meet a two-thirds vote vo- 
luntarily, is urged upon us with jess concession than 
the same subject received in the Hartford conven- | 
tion. That intelligent and jealous body of men un- 





derstood the matter as we do, viz: that a majority of | S°vereignties to reach 
nion.—| Within our Union. 


But they proposed to amend the constitution, so as | nations, however distant, but union only with those 
to prohibit the admission of new states into the Un- | adjacent. 


congress might admit a new state into the 


ion **without the consent of two-thirds of both houses | 
of congress.’’ (See 3 Story’s Com., section 1,282 in 
p- 160.) 


17 iv the federal! convention, but which the honora- 
ble committee on fureign relations, and others con. 
curring, still contend is as virtually in the constitu- 
tion yet as if it had not been stricken out, or as if ity 
had been restored by amendment, as proposed by the 
Hartford convention. 

In furtherance of the argument in behalf of this 
conservative principle of the treaty power now press- 
ed upon us, it is contended that this conservative | 
purpose was specially looked to in framing the con 
stitution, particularly in the important matter of ac- 
quiring foreign territory. Without again repeating, 
as an answer to this, that admitting a new state into, 
union 1s pot acquiring territory in the usual sense of 
the public law writers, let us test this argument in 
another form. And, first, it is perfectly clear there 
is no express authority in the constitution to acquire 
foreign territory in any way. (3 Story’s Com., sec. 
1280, 1281,1282.) And yet it is well established we 
have the power, as incident to other powers, oras ne- 
cessarily resulting from national sovereignty. As a 
treaty power, it has been sanctioned in the puechase 
of Louisiana and Florida. And here let me remark, | 
had Louisiana and Florida been independent states 
instead of crown provinces of foreign sovereignties, 
there is, to my mind, no doubt but they would have 
bean ultimately admitted as states into this Union 
if they, Jike Texas, had prepared themselves and» 
desfred it. But as territories, not subject in domin- 
ion to theer own inhabitants, but owned by foreign 
sovereignties, they could only, on peaceable terms, 
he acquired to us as territory, and by treaty. But, 
beside the right to pucchase by treaty, we have the 





' up on this occasion? 


| nine years a citizen of the U. States, and of a repre- 


What they sought to attain by amendment was the | sentative in congress seven years a citizen of the 
same that was stricken out of the reported article United States, and that each shall be an inhabitant 


: have perhaps no representation on that plan.”—(3 
| Madison Papers, p. 1258, 1259, 1260.) 





undoubted rigtit, as inerdent to the war power, to 
acquire territory by conquest. (See the opinion of 


the supreme court of the United States by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, 1 Peter’s Rep. 542; also the opinion of 
Justice Johnson, idem page 517.) : 

The honorable committee have supposed that the 
acquisition by conquest 1s at last consummated by 
treaty of peace. But though this may be, it is not 
necessarily so. If the conquest be made by wholly 
subduing the state or province, the conqueror dic- 
tates his terms of submission, and establishes his 
peace by military fiat. Such was the subjugation of 
Poland by Russia; and in such case no treaty inter- 
venes. If, then, instead of our friendly relations 
with Texas, we had been compelled, to secure our 
frontier from her hostile border mcursions, to reduce 
her by conquest to unconditional submission, Texas 
would have been thus lawfully acquired to us asa 
territory without a treaty. Now, in such case it is 
apparent this conservative notion of the treaty power 
is dispensed with. (See 1 Peter’s Rep. 542; 3 Story’s 
Com., sec. 1282; Vattel, book 3, pages 386, 387, sec. 
197, 198, 199, 200, 201.) 

But there is yet a third mode of acquiring terri- 
tory, which essentially springs out of the nation’s 
sovereignty—I mean discovery. ‘I'he Oregon terri- 
tory—the first we acquired since our national exis- | 
tence—was chiefly acquired by discovery. And here | 
again this imaginary conservative principle ‘has 
failed to operate. Out of three modes by which this 
nation may unquestionably acquire territory, but one 





constitution on this subject, which has been coined 


A most exaggerated estimate has been indulged 
in by honorable senators of the simple power which, 
by this resolution, we propose to exercise. They 
represent it as equiaient to asserting the right to 
bring any foreign nation into the Union, whether 
France, or Patagonia, or the Chinese empire. But, 

‘ ° : . } 
Mr. President, what to a plain, practical mind, not) 
too much excited to see things double, is the mean- 
ing of admitting a new state into the Union? A state 
includes both territory and people, and union implies 
proximity, conjunction—not severance, not disinte- 
gration. The states, then, which are to be admitted 
into the Union must be adjacent, coterminous.— | 
They are to be included, both tercitory and people, 
by extending the outer boundary of the federative 
Union. And, unless the state can be brought within 
our geozraphical circle, it is no more within the 
nion than we are inside of this capitol when out- 
side of it. The nature of the case, and the terms 
used, necessarily imply this. Such territorial union 
may cross rivers and channels of the sea, while yet 
coterminous; but states which cannot be included 
in the circle but by crossing foreign states and 
them, cannot be brought 
We may make alliances with 


The constitution of the United States requires, as 
qualifications for a senator. that he shal! have been 


of the state at the time of his election. This, ithas 
been said, shews that the admission of Texas at once 
asa state into the Union is violative of the constitu- 
tion, because her people, on the instant of admission 
into the Unton, cannot be qualified by the citizenship 
of seven and nine years, to represent her as a state 
in the congress. 

This objection is urged as if the constitution con- 
templated that the senator and representative should 
have been not only citizens of the United States, 
but of the state they represented, for these periods 
of seven and nine years so prescribed. So far from 
this view being in any degree correct, nothing but 
inhabitancy of the state to be represented at the 
time of representation is required. And in the con- 
vention the various propositions to prescribe any 
period of inhabitancy, even for a year, were stricken 
out—six states to four. Mr. Madison suggested as 
an objection to such requirements of a previous in- 
habitaney, that the “new states in the west could 


Having disposed of this question of constitutional 
power which is made the principal one in this de- 
bate, I proceed to notice some other objections to the 
civil right and expediency of the measure. 

And, first, as to the position of Texas and its re- 
lations with Mexico. 

lf some general of our army, or other public func- 
tionary, were to commence a military revolution 
upon our federative government, breaking up its civil 
administration in this District, and dispersing its 
officials, and, following up his success, carried his 
revolution into the several states successively till 


; ment. 


pose, when the Union had been thus violently broke 
up, the states of Maine and Massachusett, ae 
rather than submission, to assume the separate jp de 
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endence thus forced upon them, and resiste we Ct 
esotutiodser tyrant—would they have the on rn td ay 
do so? And, secondly, would the successfy} revo] : pst the gc 
tionist who had subjugated twenty-three state; ,, valtogethe 
to his willand power have thereby acquired a righi— ast her: 
a presumptive right, to subjugate the remaigi, « being othe 
states of the broken confederacy? Suppose, in ij¢ JAMmin:t Texas 
aspect of the contest, Maine and Massachusetts o}, indicate Me 
to ally themselves or to make any compact of unio, es in the Wi 
with England, would England, by such union or q}j' pn. 
ance, have violated any principle of comity or jay ith these fi 
known to civilized nations. entertain 
1 speak not, here, Mr. President, of what a Nation B action, nor 





from mere considerations of prudence, may thipj 
proper to do, or from prudence forbear; but of th. 
rights which, by the laws of nations, intervens jy 
such case to permit or constrain action with the py. 
ties. The case stated is substantially the relatio, 
which Texas bore to revolutionary Mexico in 133 
and which relation, if not since more virtually cay, 
celled by years of acknowledged independence, ha 
certainly not been strengthened by any new ties o 
new obligations towards the revolutionary gover, 
Now, Mr. President, notwithstanding aj] {he 

otent e!oquence which was poured out on this syb. 
ject in this chamber on a former occasion, | yjjj 
defy all research into the public law writers tg 
find any well-sustained authority that would nega 
tive the right which my preceding questions haye 
implied. 
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I admit when a nation consists of a single or cop. dent officio 
solidated community, and revolution breaks oy agian sympe 
among the people of that political community, that layed in the 

erve God by 


other nations have not a right to mix themselves wp 
in the civil strife. But, among separate politic) 
communities equally confederated together, or sepa. 
rate communities of unequal rights, as free cities 
subordinate to a state, or small and weak provinces 
in subordination to large ones; if, whatever be the 
bond of relation, it 1s broken by the violence of re. 
volution, or conquering enemies, so that the former 
sovereign or state power is put down, and ceases to 
be able to protect the several members and pro- 
vinces from the common enemy, then, upon the 
clearest principles of morality, and of international 
law, the dismembered and unprotected communities 
may rightfully resist the enemy, or protect itself 
by an alliance with a stronger power. In this | speak 
emphatically of the right; and [ maintain that the 
province so dismembered has the right of sovereigi 
ty and independence from the necessity of the case MmWrought del 
And thus situated, the dismembered pro vince ts no pie; though I 
in the wrong by its resistanee, and any foreign pow Mie 4 to say the 
er does no wrong to any other power in giving sue 8 forgets rig 
cor and protection to such dismembered province. duty to eac 
It were indeed monstrous if otherwise. Where ha MM, 40d improv 
the law of nations taught that if a revolutionary mare that eact: 
leader had succeeded in subjugating the state of MMplasa right t 
Virginia, he had, by that measure of success, acquit ch Upon the 
eda right which a neighboring nation would Citay be re 
wrong to dispute, to subjugate Pennsylvania. yement, even | 

‘But the province or town thus abandoned and nt of portions 
dismembered from the state is not obliged to receit ile Spain reta 
the new master whom the state attempts to set over is not the 
it. Being separated from the society of whichit ed or retarde 
was a member, it resumes all its original rights and igland or th 
if it be capable of defending its liberty against the urity and comm 
power who would subject it to bis authority, MMMMPYY perilied by 
may lawfully resist him. (Vattel, book 1, sec. HM, renee I wi 

. 118. ality, anc 
: The saat is bound to defend all its members, and His Union. 
the prince owes the same assistance to his subjects am prepared 
The country of Zug, owing sovereignty to the Dult t here, ihat v 
of Austria, attacked by the Swiss in 1352, and ada ggmhess herself 0! 
doned by its sovereign, entered into the Helvelt © Xecutive « 
confederacy. So of the city of Zurich, subordins Yeision wiric 
to the house of Austria, being attacked by a bands tO Millions of 
rebellious citizens, the emperor could not defend ta poe, “It sha 
Zurich sought safety in alliance with the Swiss Mw Opponents 
(Vattel, book 1, p. 97, sec. 202; idem, p. 5, see: !/ Measure as a) 
So reports Vattel; but had there been no authori} 
the principle is self-evident. 


The several states or provinces of Mexico form 
the constitution of the **Mexican United Siales 
1824. Our treaty of iimits of 1828 bounds ¥ 
‘“‘\Mexican United States” and not the state, al 
pire, or territory of Mexico. Sauta Anna was ri 
ed president of these Mexican United States 0 * 
and within two years afterwards overthrew t 3 
vernment and constitution by military violence, / 
proclaimed a consolidated power of his own: , 
the states submitted or were subdued but ov 
She protested, resisted, and declared her!” - 
dence in 1836. In these her trials our gove™™ 
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nearly all had yielded to the despot’s power; sup- 


. ; « tre cll i if 
might have given Texas eflicient military ane oh dire, 
and given no just cause of offence, under gt ¥ — wil | 
nations, to any power on earth. Santa 4? £Solveq. 
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—————— a " hit 
sent, by the law of nations, had no right of war 
He Texas—had po right to subjugate her; and 
a we could not, by the law of nations, com- 
oe in protecting Texas. Had Texas revolted 
goveroment of the Mexican States, a 

her different would have been made 
ther. And such a case, regardless of the 
sing otherwise, has been generally assumed 
«Texas by her opponents here, by which 
s degte Mexico and put Texas and these United 
“ in the wrong with reference to our proposed 


vith these facts of the case I cannot, Mr. Presi- 
entertain any scruple upon the morality of 
rotion, nor doubt that the measure we propose 
B rfectly compatible with national integrity and 
ith ; 

otwithstanding. we are perpetually ‘told in 
jebate that, if we consummate this act, we shall 
sifest so unscrupulous a purpose of conquest and 
ndizement as will justly arouse the jealousy of 
ign nations; and that it would not be unreasona- 
jo expect such a demonstration against us, as 
require us 1o pause, or chalienge us-to hazard 
conflict. The subject, Mr. President, which 
suggestions presents for our reflections, is one 
hich, more than any other associated with pub- 


juty, lacknowledge it becomes us to be strictly | 


cientious. 4 have no patience or respect for the 
rmeddling propensities of any nation or people 
the internal domestic rights and civil polity of 
ther nation or people. 1 protest against all such 
jent officiousness, whether against Ireland: and 
adian sympathizers in our own country, or that 
layed in the fonl spirit of abolition, which affects 
sve God by exciting strife among his creatures, 
grossly neglecis the most common charities of 
athome to mock Heaven by administering as 
ity abroad, discord, firebrands, and death. But, 
e | would carelully respect the rights of all other 
us, 1 would a8 tenaciously assert all those which 
ertain to our own, when, in my judgement, ex- 
fiency required it. 
have endeavored to show that Mexico has no 
al right, no international right, to object to this 
on, Texas is willing, and, if we consent, who shall 
sune to forbid the bans? 
Lwe are admonished that our act will furnish 
edeot aud apology, of which Great Britain will 
probably avail her to acquire Cuba. In the ac- 
jion of territory and strong holds around the 


li, Great Britain has not usually manifested any | 


wrought delicacy for want ef precedent or ex- 
pie; though 1 will not charge her with such injus- 


mw astosay that, in consulting her policy, she al- | 


8 forgets right. The laws of nations prescribe 
duty to each nation to preserve and protect it- 
and improve its condition. And the same laws 
fare that each nation, in the fulfilinent of this du- 


asa right to all those things which do not en-| 


th upon the absolute rights of other nations, 
Chimay be requisite to this protection and im 
Vement, even to a separate jurisdiction and enjoy- 
it of portions of the high seas necessary to this end. 
ile Spain retains Cuba, we are content. Our se- 
y is not thereby prejudiced, our. improvement 
edorretarded. But there is no intelligent man 
igland or this country but knows our national 
unity and commercial prosperity would be immi- 
ly perilied by the possessidn by Great Britain of 
island. I would as soon subject to her control, 


liberality, and indulgeace one-fourth of the ports 
his Union. 


a prepared, theréfore, Mr. President, to de-' 


ehere, ihat when Great Britain shall attempt to 
Seas herself of this island, I trust the incumbent 
® executive chair may speak with.a promptness 
decision which canhet be misundersteod, and to 
“0 Mulions of our citizens will respond with uni- 
Vole, “It shall never be.” 
“ Opponents have charged us. with proposing 
measure as an afterthought, and from considera- 


* hot the ost ereditable to our candor and con- | 


I . 

Ma Prepared in the fullest manner to repel 
apPutation, so far as regards my own course of 
Nand action, | feelexcused in availing myself 
© Occasion to do so. 


v: y 
oayd ll June, 1844, while the treaty heretofore 


Ming before this body, 


“trel session, 
® Ordered to be 
mesleed, That to accomplish the annexation 
Nonant w Mi tee by the pending treaty, is less 
Mt of the iy the spirit and genius of the govern- 
Viited States and f'exas, respectively, 
Peta directly deferred to the popular or re- 
9 p> Wil to attain the object. 
he Une Phat such annexation on the part 
ed States would be properly acyieved by 


{ submitted to the senate, 


the following resolutions, which 
printed: 


Dy the executive of the United States was | 





an act of congress, admitting the people of Texas, 
with an assigned territorial boundary, as a new state 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the other 
states; with the right of property to be retained by 
such new state in all the public lands now comprised 
in the territorial domain of Texas, subjecting such 
territory as might lie without the state of Texas to 
the civil and political jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
“3. Resolved, That, as part of said act of union, 
‘and in form of stipulation, to be acceded to by the 





| people of Texas, a boundary of limits should be fix- 


ed and agreed on, beyond which the institution of 
slavery should not extend. 

‘t4, Resolved, That, by such act of annexation, the 
(people and state of Texas should continue responst- 
‘ble for the subsisting debt of Texas, and for the se- 


i curity and discharge thereof her public lands should | 


be first pledged; and that all private titles aud claims 
to Jand within the present territory of Texas should 
be adiusted and decided on by the tribunals of the 
‘state of Texas.” 
| The obvious coincidence of views and principles 
|embodied in these resolutions with those contained 
in the resolution now before us could not be misap- 
prehended, 
| The house resolution now under consideration pro- 
oses— 

| _ Ist. That the republic of Texas, by suitably mod- 
ifying her state organization, with the sanction of 
i her people, shall be admitted, with her entire terrt- 
_tory, aS. a state into this Union. 

| Qd. That this shall be done by virtue of this joint 
‘resolution to be passed by the legislative majorities 
of each house of congress, to be approved, of course, 
‘by the acting president of the United States. 

3d. That the new state of Texas shall be admitted 

| mto the Union, retaining as property all the public 
‘lands within the rightful limits of her terrtiory, and 
from this source shall pay her own public debt. 
| 4th. That it is expected other new states shal] be 
| formed out of the surplus extent of her territory, and 
| that all such states as may arise south of the Missou- 
‘ri compromise line of latitude shall be admitted as 
slave states, if desire’ by their people. 
| The measure in this form has, therefore, been ma- 
\turely considered by me. I have no doubt of its con- 
| Stitutionality; and as in June last, so now, I prefer it 
as more consonant with the requirements of the case 
jthan those which would be attained by the circuit- 
| ous operation of the treaty power. 
A few brief remarks in exposition of the policy of 
‘this measure, and I have done. 


| This, Mr. President, is in itself no party, no local 
;measure; though to some extent, by those opposing 
it, it has been characterized as bath. | have never 
regarded it as a measure of unmixed good; but I do 
regard the good results it proposes as very equally 
distributed. Pecuniarily, the northern and western 
states, by this supply of a new and extended market 
|for their products and manufactures, must be the 

reater gainers. Socialiy, more in proximity and 
\sympathy, we of the south will feel ourselves better 
| assured, better protected from hostile influences with- 
in or without. And ali which contributes to nation- 
al importance, stre.gth, and prosperity, will be equal- 
i ly felt throughout the nation. Jt will add to our na- 
tional strength most essentially in the southwestern 
extreme. Our population upon the shores of the 
gulf within our present territory, from the inferior 
quality of the soil, must ever be sparse. ‘Texas pro- 
mises a more dense population. If the inert Mexi- 
can still possessed Texas, this consideration would be 
/unimportant. Buta large Texas population of anglo- 
| Americans, and they alien in interest, policy, and a- 
ttionality, can only be looked to with apprehension 
and concern. 
clare it now, that much rather would I see the im- 
potent races of the further south in possession of 
| Texas than to see there an independent republic of 
qa ewn people. The one would be our competitors 
for nothing, the other for every thing. The enmity 
‘of the one would give us no concern; but the other, 
with the vigilance, energy, and implacable charac- 
iter of our race, would make itself respected, and 
might become dangerous. And shall. we—so fresh 
from the second strife with our British ancestors— 
|disregard: the lessons which both nature and expert- 





;ence teach? Can we delude ourselves with the least 
| probable.expectation that, in the race of commer- 
cial enterprise and national ambition, a people exci- 
table, jealous, and brave as ourselves, would live at 
peace with us for twenty-five years? It could not 
well be. 


| ‘ 


| contents of our country wiit sesort, and in’ twenty 
Phese people, so located, in hostile allvance with 


France or Engiand, would be more formidable to us 





| have always maintained, and de- | 


Such a republic will be, from the begin- | 
ning, a nucleus, a piace of refuze, to which the dis-| strength. Each new member of the family adds an- 


>» 
ay 





ENPERSONS SFEECH, 


nee — 


England could there brin 
us. 
_The enterprise of this people, too, must be mainly 
given to the growth of sugar and cotton; and, advan- 
cing as Alabama or Mississippi has done for twenty- 
five years, would by that time produce a cotton crop 
‘of five hundred thousand bales. Can we doubt that 
the success of Texas in this pursuit would be stimu- 
lateé, by England especially, by treaty stipulations 
which she either cannot get of us or cannot afford to 
us? To doubt this, 19 to doubt that England would 
perceive and pursue her obvious interesi. Can we 
of the south consent, if we may prevent it, that the 
nations of Europe shal} bave two markets for the 
procurement of this great staple en our own shores 
and waters, over one of which we have no control? 
‘Can the northern manufacturer consent that, in his 
race of competition with England, he will give up 
the advantages derived from this great power being 
constrained to buy her raw material from the nation 
which our own looms supply with the manufactured 
article, and indulge these competitors with a new 
cotton market from which to draw supplies on terms 
of -xchange so much more favorable? And how 
vastiy changed, too, would be the inducements of 
England to make a peace or break a peace with this 
country, umder such eircumstances? Ou terms of 
amity with Texas, and deriving from her those sup- 
plies which this country mow only afiords, what more 
successful resource to Great Britaie to cut up our 
commerce and manufactures that the consequences 
of war with us would furnish? 

And if the article of cotton is to be produced in 
excess, as it promises at present, the greater the rea- 
som that this nation shall control the entire market 
of this continent if it ean. Feet the whole cron be 
subject to our legislation and commercial regulation 
—io our wars and to our peace. Let the great sta- 
ple and the people who grow #t, abide at ail times, 
for weal or wo, one common destioy. 


g separately to bear upon 











i doubt not, Mr. President, these views are enter 

tained generally throughout the Union; and [ regret 
to believe, but ior the question of slavery, this mea- 
sure would meet with but littie opposition from sey- 
eral quarters where now most violently opposed.— 
There isno man so blind as not to perceive this 
measure does not inerease slavery at all. 1 conclude 
also, that all know it does not increase the represen- 
tative apportionment in “eongress which rests on 
‘slave population. And in what sense, save that 
which is abstract and ideal, does it disparage the 
-non-slaveholding states in the senate or elsewhere? 
‘The opposition from this cause Jooks more like pre- 
judice and ili-nature than reason. It cannot be 
doubted but the slaves condition is betiered by the 
operation. But the spirit whitch opposes on this 
ground, rather seems—it may be only seems—to de- 
sire. defeat of the measure, that the slave interest 
might be thereby pressed a little more to the wall, 
and the condition of the siaveholder perchance ren- 
dered a little more uneasy. If such motive operates 
any where, concealed or unconfessed, I deplore it, as 
unworthy the statesman on such an occas‘. 


And though | have not urged this question, nor do 
‘I believe it to be one of loeal and peculiar interest 
only to the slavehoider; yetso far, on the other hand, 
as there may be grounds to distrust that it is oppos- 
-ed by any, for reason that it may benefit the slave- 
holder, my sympathies in such view will not of 
course be expected, And if I doubted as to the right 
of this measure, (which Ido not,) | am frank to con- 
fess | should prefer to err on that side which might 
best subserve the interest and security of my con- 
stituents; and particularly when, as in this case, it 
accords equally in my belief with the honor and in- 
terests of the nation. 


| have listened, too, with incredulity, and with no 
other emotion than surprise, to the solemn prognos- 
tications that the adoption of this measure 1s to en- 
‘danger the Union. I have no such fears; or, I would 
ratiier say, have no such depreciated estimate of the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. But would ra- 
ther predict, that in less than a tweivemoath after 
‘this act is executed, it will cease to excite any popu- 
lar attention. No important measure is agitated in 
congress but some portion of our people, run-mad 
bigots, speculative fanatics, ultra-politiciass, the 
timid grown bold, and the traitor patriotic, will 
threaten us with dissolution of the Union. ‘This 
_Umon: has survived many such perils, and the small 
| Samsons who have tugged at the pillars of the tem- 
‘ple have spent their pigmy powers in vain. 
With the increase of states this Union inereases in 


other stick to the bundie—another cord to the bonds 


years would have over half a million of people.— | of union—another practical constraint upon separa- 


tion. So I verily believe, and on this belief shwil act, 
| leaving consequences in hopeful trust to the unknown 


at that point than all the power either France or future. 
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‘| we season continues mild. The wheat crops never 
looked better at this period of the year. .The meadows 
are in fine verdure; apricot trees blossoming, and 
peach treez in full bud. [tis a venture for the fruit. On 
ihe 4th, whi'st it rained at Baltimore, it snowed all day 
nt Pniladelphia, but thawed as fast as it fell. At New 
York snow fell and remained till next day. . 

The Atiantic cities are now busy with the spring 
trade, and the thoroughfares will soon be crowded with 
packages, tor distribudion, as a printer would suy. 


Tre Onto RIvER, on the 12th inst. had 16 feet water 
at Piv'sburg—24 feet at Wheeling, ample for the lightest 
class of boats. The steamboat Louis McLane, with 79 
passengers, had reached Pittsburg from Brownsville. _ 

The Sueguchanna River is now in fine flood, and alive 
with arks, rafts and boats from the remote sourceS of the 
stream, bound to the broad Chesapeake and a market. 
The first consignment that reached Baltimore this sea- 
son, was 1800 bbls. of flour, on the 7th inst. to Messrs. 
Hazlehurst & Walters. 


Corron. A conflagration of cotton at Charleston, S. 
C., was noticed in our last. Befere that paper was 
mailed, the account of another fire at the same cily 
reached us, by which 860 bales were destroyed. Las: 
mail brings us an account of the cotton shed of Mr. T. 
G. Henning, at Georgetown, S. C. having been destroy- 
ed with nearly 1000 balos of cotton that was in It. 

The receipts of cotton in Mobile on the 27th Februa- 
ry, amounted to 15,106 bales, being the greatest number 
ever received in one day. 

The first cotton ‘yarn spun in Canada, was at the 
Chambly cotton factory on the 18th ult. 


AMERIOAN COTTON Goops. There were 3,200 bales 
exported from Boston during the month of February: 
46,792 bales during the nine months ending with Fe- 
bruary. 


New York avcrion puties. The amount paid int 
the New York treasury, for the fisca) year ending Sept 
31, 1844, was $172,013 48. 


Revenve. ‘The amount collected at the custom 
house, N. York, last week, equalled that of the corres- 
ponding week last year. 

Specie. There was $30,000 imported and $120,000 
shipped at New York last week. ‘Tbe packet ship Vir- 
ginia, for Liverpool, takes out $24,000 in gold. 


Srocxs. The market continued firm and steady un 
til intelligence of the Mexican minister having demand 
ed his passports, gave somewhat of a downward ten 
dency and stopped sales. 


Tne Money Market has become quite active at New 
York—six to seven per cent. is readily obtained for good 
paper. 

MaRINE INsuRANCE. Premiums to and from Cuba, 


one and a half per cent. under deck; on deck the New ' 


York companies now refuse to insure. 


THE ANTI-RENT TROUBLES, have broken out again in 
the siete of New York. A man in the employ of R. L. 
Livingston, Kingston, was last week tarred and feather- 
ed for doing his duty. This new vu:break will bring 


matters toa point, as Mr. L. has determined to collect | 
at once, wit! all the rigor of law, every cent due on his | 


share of the estate, being fully sa‘isfied that further com- 
passion is useless. 

The anti-ren‘ers continue their outrages in Ulster co., 
and the “Indians’’ resist the execution of civil process as 
often as the attempt is made. The sheriff’s officers were 
sent out on Saturday, to serve process, were resisted at 
all points, and were obliged to return for reinforcements, 
Accordingly the sheriff organized a posse of 100 men on 
the same day. On Monday, upon the requisition of the 
sheriff, 250 muskets and bayonets, with 1,500 ball cat- 
ridges, were delivered at the state arsenal at Albany, to 
Major General Sith, of Kingston, to be used as occa- 
sion might require. 


Tue Creex and Pawner Inptanz. The Arkansas 
Inte‘ligencér learns through Mr. J. W. Taylor a respect- 
able merchant of the Creek nation, that the Pawnee 
Mahas attacked, abou ten days since, the Creeks who 
live upon Little river. ‘The Creeks were attacked by 
the Pawnees, but repulsed them, afier killing six of their 
warriors, and without any loss on their side. The Paw- 
nees have returned to their homes upon the wild prairies 
for a reinforcement, whic they have sworn to return with 
and take revenge. The scattered Creeks are removing 
from the exposed quarter to the denser settlements. This 
affray oceurred in the country which was apportioned to 
the Seminoles by the late trraty, and whither they are 
daily removing. 


Cuvren Items. The Bahimore Methodist Annual 
Conieiences, both episcopal and prorestant, are in ses- 
sion this week. The former meet in the Monument 








sireet churc!:. and git with closed doors—Bishop W aven, 
presiding. ‘Lhe latter meet at the new church, corner ut | 
Green and Lombard streets, the Rey. Levwt R. RE&Eess, | 
vesiding. About one hundred delegates attending. 

The Alabama Conterenee of the Methodist Episcopal | 
charch commenced is annual session at Werumpka on | 
ihe 27th ult—Bishep ANDRew, presiding. 


pomer 1 





Exgcrions take place on the 1 
shire. Governor J. H. Stezx is the loco candidate for 
re-election. Four members of songress are to be cho- 


sen. 
In Rhode Island on the 2d of April. Gov. Fenner is 
the law and order candidate for fe-election. ‘T'wo con- 
gressmen are to be chosen. . 
In Virginia, on the 17th April, fifteen members of con- 
gress, and members to the legislature, on whom will de- 


_ the duty of electing a senator to succeed Mr. 
IVES. 


Fires. We have accoutits of another conflagration of 
cotton, at Charleston, S. C., by which 800 bales were 
destroyed on Frazier’s wharf. At Norfolk on the 6th 
ist., the Methodist church, formerly a theatre, was de- 
pre) ' At neat Fenn _ ete were de- 

ed, including the office of the ** al” newspaper 
—estimated logs, 818,000. ir. oe 

The cotton factory, at Hulmesville, in Bucks county, 
Pa., owned by Mrs. Anthony Taylor, and occupied by 
Mr. O. C. Osborn, was consumed by fire on Tuesday 
night. ‘‘Loes estimated at $25,000; partially insured. 


A TEST OF GALLANTRY. “The Female Industral Socie- 
ty, of New York,” have decided 'o memorialize the mer: 
chants and others who have young men in their employ 
doing work more fitting for women than men, to give 
the former the preference. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, M . 


Stones, and Miss Gray, were appointed to prepate an 
address. 


Atuinois. Whe internal improvement loan and revenue 
bill, after a severe etruggle, has been so modified as to 
obtain a majority in both branches of the legislature, 
and became a law on the Ist inst. Gov. Davis and Mr. 
LEAVITT, are on their way home, designing it is said, to 
make immediate arrangements to commence work on 
the canal. The law lays a very light tax upon property 
in Llinois, towards the payment cf the interest of the 


public debt, and is dcemed to be in the nature of a con- 
tract. 


Lima, Dec. 23. Gen. Castillo arrived about ten days 
ago. ‘The bells are now ringing for the entrance of 
Gen. San Roman, one of his officers, who, with his 
army, Is NOW coming into the city. Congress will meet 
in February, when Castillo will be elected president, as 
he has a majority in that body. We have bull fights 
every Monday at which immense concourses attend.— 

o earthquakes. 


Manomet’s corFrin. “Whether the story of the coffin 
of the prophet being suspended in mid air, wes true or 
not, it is stated that Professor Locke, of Cincinnati, has 
demonstrated the possibility of deing such a thing.— 
Amongst a number of experiments in “electrology” a 
small iron coffin is drawn up, dropped and drawn u 
and suspended at pleasure without any thing visible 
touching it, and by merely forming and breaking the 
electrical current. 


MEsMERIsm FCLIPSED. One of the foreign journals 
states that the Theatre des Nouveautes at Brussels is an 
eccentric spectacle, moved by steam, and lighted through 
a ceiling of ground glass, by invisible lamps, and by me- 
chanical means, representing in succession day and 
night. The proprietors have !stely added to this novel 
exhibition what the bills call Oneiromancy; that is, divi- 
nation by dreams. Dr. Laurent presents to the public a 
femaie somnambulist, named Laurence, whom he gets 
to sleep on the s:nge, after having put two rings on her 
fingers and saturated the air around her with perfumed 
odors. She is not an ordinary somnambulist. but.a mo- 
dern Pythia, who reads the though's of all who are 
brought in contact with her, and announces them to the 
audience either by words or gestures. Any one pre- 
sent may make the trial, and, if we are to believe the 
Belgian journals, the whole is conducted with perfect 
good faith. Everything she is mentally desired to do by 
any one placed twenty paces fron; her is immediately 
done. She gets up, walks or dances, and expresses, 
according to what may be required of her, the attitudes, 


nclions, and sensations she would use or experience if 


she was on a rope, on thorns, on ice breaking from un- 
der her. and other similar situations. A vessel, contain- 
ing spirits of wine inflamed, being placed before her, she 
imagines she sees, and then describes the scenes of any 
historical events indicated to her by notes written by the 
spectators. 
the day of St. Bartholomew, the death cf Joan of Are, 
and that of the Count de Merode during the Belgian re- 
volution. ‘The journals speak in rapiures of these won- 
ders, and the public seems to be iipressed with the 
same conviction. 


MAGNETIC IRON ORE. In Alsace township, Berks co.. 


(Pa.,) about five miles from Reading, a large body of 


magnetic tron ore has been discovered. Jt is found in 
xreat abundance, immediateiy under the surface, and it 
is said to be very rich, having been tried at Mr. Burk- 
harvs forge, and proved to be of a very superior quality. 


Mrxico. We have dates from the city of Mexico to 
the 10th ultimo. Santa Anna sti!] remained a prisoner 
at Perote, and nothing definite had transpired concern- 
ing his fate. The Courier Francais remarks that great 
difficulties exist in bringing a bill of aceusation against 
um. Tue question to solve is, whether he shall be ac- 


‘cused as president or as general, being at the time of 


the revolution ex- president and commander-in-chief. 


Joun Fircu. The citizens of Louisville contem)late' 
ereciing a monument to the memory of him whu first 
applied sieain tu navigation in thie country. 


Tue Wanash anp Exse canat A bill granting 300,- 


000 acres of land, to aid in the completion of this canal, 
passed both houres of congress. 


lth rye: New Ham ) 


In this way she has described the horrors of 


Se 


Mormonires in Enotand. This sect of Atme;; 

fanatics have established themselves in London, 4 
recent theeting, “Elder B. H. Davis,” styling hi;,.t 
companion and intimate friend of the late martyr, J sel 
Smith, delivered the first of a course of lectures on the 
particular views and opinions. it 


Tue Mormons oF Navvoo, have concluded to dj, 


nois, and have held their municipal election of offi:., 
under it as usual. 
Mosic To a Carmine Tung. Amongst the ‘fairh, 
sinese transactions’ that have failen under our notice jay, 
ly, that of young Coleman, the inventor of the Pign, 
attachment, is one of the most successful. He returned 
from Europe by the Hibernia steamer, having, 0 » 
the New Bedford Bulletin, dispose 
the invention in Europe for six hundred thousand dy, 
lars, cash down. Befure leaving this country he had yj 
the right for Massachusetts for ten thousand dollars, an 
for New York for one hundred thousand. He has thy 
received seven hundred and ten thousana doll, 
pretty fair sum for a Yankee not yet 30 years old. \j, 
C. has a handsome estate in Saratoga where he reside, 

The United States Gazette, says “Mr. Coleman hy 
received not six hundred thousand, but three hundry 
thousand dollars, for his invention. That will do, \ioy, 
ever. We learn that the owners of the patent in Ney 
York, are getting ready to supply any number ofa 
tachmenis that may be called for. We do not know thy 
there is any agent for the work in this city, but we be. 
lieve there are several! musical young ladies, who hy 
the piano a great deal, and well, who would like to fr 
an attachment.” 


A New Soverzianty. The N. Y. Sun saya, a capttiy 
of a vesse] bound to Batavia, writes that on his yoys 
being off the ieland of S. Paul, he went on shore 7 
heard that that island, and the island of Amsterdam, wen 
taken possessnon of on the 23d of July, 1843, in tk 
name, and at the instance of Adam Mixowstawsky,, 
Polish exile, who now extends his authority on bob. 
islands. ‘Ihe establishment consists of fifty-six person, 
including six soldiers and twenty negroes and negressts, 
who have the care of domest’. affairs; the men arecm 
ployed in the whale fishery, the oi] is Loiled on the island 
and four vessels (schooners and brigs) are constantly 
employed in conveying it tv Bourbon. 


Oxio sm BuILDING. The beautiful barque Mush» 
gum, well built, fitted out, aud equipped at Manury 
three hundred miles above Cincinnati, and eighteen hur 
dred miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, anchorel 
a few days since off Cincinnati, full rigged, except he 
sails. ‘I'he Cincinnati Chronicle urges the business inet 
of that city to freight and load her with wesiern pr.dutt 
of which there is an ample abundance, and send her tt 
rect for Liverpool. 


“Opp FEeLLows.”—Statistics of the association it 
this country; (Illinois and Tennessee not included) 
Initiations. Revenue. Lodges. — Memben, 

3,343 50,298 79 155 ] 1,16 

6.822 115,878 11 199 17,8 

7,836 163,719 71 265 24,16 

8,749 191.635 22 352 30,54 

13,486 292.280 00 466 44,02 

(** Symbol,” 


Private Express maius. Mr. O'Callaghan, the pM 
prietor of the private express connected with the o 
Orleans Crescent City newspaper, was arrested {nO 
city on the 27th ult. and jeft there in custody of the Lit 
ted. States deputy marshal for Savannah, to be ied 
the cumplaint of an agent of the post office deparime 
on a charge of violating the post office laws. That 
press is now discontinued. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Sresmpoats. The Syren, Capt. Sharpless, plying 
tween Chattahooche and Apalachicola bay, burs 4 
of her boilers or the 26th ultimo, by which al eee , 
lives were lost, six whites, four blacks. The ae 
was sent up in the air and fell in the river. nh 
One man was saved by the sinking of the boat © 
floated off a bale of cotton that had fallen on - a 
lady passenger waa rescued from the water by 
gincer. 


Wixpratis. George J. G. Geyer, a German ih 
who removed to Louistown, Fulton county, 1" 
some fifteen years’ since, recently received a Jeter! 
the firm of Rothschilds, at Frankfort, informning Oy 
that a law suit which was commenced 30 yen ¥ 
which his wife was heir at law, had been decivew, 
favor, and wishing to know what disposition us 
to have made of the proceeds, amounting '° | fr 
lions siz hundred thousand dollars! Geyet rote 
peti “+ seein When he ~ agg e 
very slight prospect of his gaining the sult. 135 

St. rise Randolph. to wren <wo-filths of the ¢ 
000 is adjudged by the decision of the will ¢ ati 
Randolph of Roanoke, is a printer by trade, Te" 
Fayetie county, Ky., and has long been '" 
circumstances. / 

CuraP rosrace. The experiment of red a: bos 
postage of all letters to one penny, in Great ©’ ig 
resulied most triumphantly. The increate 
year by the government, amounts to £33, 





annual profit of the department £675,00". 
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